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STRONG  AS  DEATH. 

O  Death,  when  thou  shalt  come  to  me 
From  out  thy  dark,  v/here  she  is  now'. 

Come  not  v/ith  graveyard  smell  on  thee. 
Or  withered  roses  on  thy  hrow. 

Come  not,  0  Death,  with  hollov/  tone. 

And  soundless  step,  and  clamm.y  hand— 
Lo,  I  am  now  no  less  alone 

Than  in  thy  desolate,  doubtful  land; 

But  ^with  that  sweet  and  subtle  scent 

That  ever  clung  about  her  (such 
As  vAth  all  things  she  brushed  V'/as  blent^; 

And  with  her  quick  and  tender  touch. 

With  ..:<.  ^Jm  gold  that  lit  her  hair, 
Crov/n  thyself,  Death;  let  fall  thy  tread 

So  light  that  I  may  dream  her  there, 
A^nd  turn  upon  my  dying  bed. 

And  through  my  chilling  veins  shall  flame 

My  love,  as  though  beneath  her  breath; 
And  in  her  voice  but  call  my  name. 
And  I  v/ill  foUov/  thee,  O  Death. 

N.  Y.  H.  C-  BUNNER, 
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THE  FETICH  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  female  human  mind  is  singularly  constituted.  Nothing  is  more  inherent 
than  its  tendency  to  worship — it  may  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  reverence,  su- 
perstition, or  even  inspiration,  as  in  the  case  of  Joan  of  Arc;  it  is  tne  same 
thought,  the  same  idea,  and  must  have  some  object,  according  to  circumstances,  to 
which  it  can  devote  its  idolizing  tendency  in  order  to  fulfill  its  destiny. 

Science  has  stepped  in  and  boldly  waved  aside  all  the  images  of  the  past,  and 
those  minds  devoted  to  the  tearing  up  and  casting  away  of  these  old  beliefs  cannot 
now,  any  more  than  in  the  past,  continue  to  exist  without  something  to  take  the 
place  of  their  old  hopes,  without  something  to  which  to  transfer  all  these  old  native 
instincts  of  worship. 

And  they  have  with  common  consent  all  united  in  deifying  and  worshipping  one 
tiny,  little  object,  which  is,  in  good  time,  to  transform  the  earth  and  convert  it  into 
an  Eden  of  bliss,  which  is  to  uplift  every  woman,  individually,  and  place  her  upon 
a  plane  so  exalted  that  man  himself  shall  be  uplifted.  There  is  no  limit  to  which 
the  flowery  fancy  of  woman  will  not  carry  her,  in  prophesying  of  the  reforms  which 
will  follow  the  adoption  by  the  nation  of  this  marvellous  little  idol  of  her  heart. 

As  other  ideals  and  objects  of  worship  are  displaced,  this  curious  tendency  of 
her  nature  becomes  more  and  more  noticeable  with  reference  to  this  strange,  new, 
little  god  she  has  enshrined  so  lovingly. 

*'  If  woman  once  held  the  ballot  in  her  hand,  a  change  would  overspread  the 
face  of  nature,  rum  and  its  attendant  evils  would  flee  the  land,  corruption  of  the 
ballot  would  disappear  like  darkness  before  the  noonday  sun,  prisons  would  fade 
away,  lunatic  aBylums  become  empty,  orphan  asylums  deserted.  Man  would  be- 
come a  glorious  creature,  woman  his  noble  saviour,  and  peace  and  plenty  brood 
over  the  land."  This  claim  is  so  often  heard  that  it  no  longer  provokes  a  smile, 
though  the  doubts  aroused  by  these  assertions  are  legion. 

So  successfully  has  this  doctrine  been  preached,  that  at  the  present  time  three 
territories — Washington,  Wyoming  and  Utah — have  granted  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  women;  and  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washingtori,  D.  C,  has  serious- 
ly considered  the  question. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  idea  was  in  process  of  growth,  and  if  successfully 
lobbied  through,  in  course  of  time,  it  may  become  accepted  by  the  American 
people  as  the  Sixteeth  Amendment,  possibly  before  the  year  1900,  as  its  adherents 
so  confidently  claim. 

What  is  a  ballot  that  it  should  accomplish  all  these  wonderful  things  in  the 
hand  of  a  woman  ? 

A  ballot  is  merely  an  expression  of  opinion  by  one  who  is  willing  to  take  arras 
in  defense  of  that  opinion,  or  in  order  to  enforce  it. 

It  is  a  privilege  which  does  not  lie  in  the  hands  of  any  human  being  to  grant 
to  another,  it  is  inherent.  Consequently,  the  ballot  in  woman's  hands  is  merely  a 
nominal  privilege — a  matter  of  sufferance. 

It  is  claimed   that  from  her  superior  moral  nature  woman  will  enact  laws  of 
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great  value  to  mankind — hence  all  these  brilliant  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  earth 
becoming  an  Eden  of  bliss. 

t  Suppose  it  were  true  that  woman  passed  more  moral  laws  than  men — which  is 
anted  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument — what  is  the  value  of  a  law,  however 
-luable,  if  not  enforced  ? 

There  are  many  laws  on  the  statute  books  at  present,  which,  if  enforced, 
would  cause  a  revolution  in  evil  places.  If  the  law  against  the  adulteration  of 
liquors  were  enforced,  the  greater  proportion  of  liquor  dealers  would  look  out  from 
behind  bars  or  change  their  occupation. 

What  we  have  need  of  now  is  the  enforcement  of  good  laws  already  enacted, 
not  an  enomorous  compilation  of  new  laws,  which  will  be  merely  so  many  volumes 
of  dead  letters. 

For  men  would  soon  discover  that  women's  laws  contained  no  enforcing  power 
beneath — woman's  ballot  would  be  merely  a  slip  of  paper  containing  her  opinion,  and 
not  containing  that  menace  that  commands  respect  from  the  rougher  portion  of 
society — this  portion  which  is  to  be  coerced  into  goodness  and  virtue  against  its 
will. 

Women  might  unite  against  the  liquor  sellers  and  make  numerous  laws,  even 
to  the  extent  of  requiring  their  saloons  to  be  closed — it  would  not  ]:>e  unlikely. 
And  they  would  be  very  much  surprised  to  see  that  the  saloons  remained  open  in 
spite  of  their  laws.  They  might  indignantly  address  the  police,  but  they  would  only 
tell  woman  to  shut  them  up  herself.  She  could  scarcely  expect  to  coerce  strong,  brut- 
al men,  who  reipect  nothing  but  brute  force,  with  her  poor,  little  law  on  the  question. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  grave  doubts  in  regard  to  woman  exercising  so 
much  more  morality  in  politics.  Every  class  of  man,  down  to  the  most  degraded, 
is  surrounded  by  women  like  himself,  which  would  merely  duplicate  the  quality  of 
voters  already  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage.  Besides,  all  women  are  not  of  one 
opinion,  any  more  than  are  their  husbands,  and  even  on  the  temperance  question 
would  take  opposite  sides.  Some  of  the  lowest  groggeries  are  kept  by  women,  and 
p.itronized  by  other  women  of  like  kind.  As  bitterly  would  these  oppose  and 
defy  the  laws  as  do  the  male  liquor- sellers. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  in  either  sex,  and  we  should  find  the  corrupt 
woman  in  the  ascendancy  in  politics  the  same  as  now  is  the  corrupt  man. 
This  would  be  the  reverse  of  the  picture  so  confidently  painted  by  the  idol- 
ters  of  the  little  ballot. 

The  conventionalities  of  society  would  be  broken  down,  many  women  going  to 
their  ruin  who  otherwise  would  remain  in  security.  There  are  no  words  strong 
enough  to  express  the  dangers  of  such  a  course.  For,  the  gallantries  of  men  exhib- 
ited in  the  territories  toward  women  would  be  no  criterion  of  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  populous  cities. 

How  much  good  has  the  ballot  done  the  negro  ?  He  is  just  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  white  man  as  before;  in  fact,  in  some  localities,  is  placed  under  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage,  in  which  he  cannot  express  his  opinion,  save  at  the  cost  of  bis 
life.  Has  the  ballot  enabled  him  to  enact  any  special  laws  for  his  own  benefit  ?  On 
the  contrary,  special  laws  are   enacted   against  him,  and  he  has   no  redress.      The 
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power  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  stronger,  and  will  never  be  willingly  yielded  to  the 
weaker.  Before  women  bow  down  and  worship  the  nineteenth  century  idol,  let 
them  study  up  the  dangers  in  the  road. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  suffrage  granted  to  women  in  Utah  ?  Have  they 
been  able  to  cast  off  their  ignominious  shackles,  or  to  prove  that  the  ballot  in 
woman's  hands  is  more  wisely  exercised  than  in  man's  ?  By  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  does  it  not  show  that  "expression  of  opinion"  is  thwarted  even 
before  it  reaches  the  ballot-box,  by  the  fear  of  that  powerful  brute-force  which  rules 
the  world?    That  women  dare  not  express  their  opinion,  much  less  enforce  it? 

Another  point  on  which  there  are  grave  doubts  is  the  kind  of  morality  preached 
by  the  leaders  of  the  woman*e-rights  doctrine.  Instead  of  heroism,  they  teach  petu- 
lance and  discontent.  Instead  of  clever  management  of  husbands,  they  applaud 
open  rebellion  and  free  love.  Instead  of  maternal  self-sacrifice,  they  urge  disdain 
for  the  rights  of  children. 

Lately,  an  article  from  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  in  the  North  American 
Review,  advocated,  in  contra-distinction  to  all  the  thoughtful  essays  of  celebrated 
judges,  ministers  and  our  leading  statesmen  upon  the  same  question,  "The  Need 
of  Liberal  Divorce  Laws,"  in  which  she  gloried  in  the  decrease  of  the  American 
family.  The  editor  of  the  "New  North-west,"  Mrs.  Emily  Dunniway,  one  of  the 
most  profound  idolators  of  the  little  ballot,  gives  utterance  to  the  most  extreme 
ideas,  believing  that  "women  should  be  allowed  to  secure  divorces  upon  the  ground 
their  husbands  suppress  their  identity."  This  is  slightly  comical,  for  the  reason 
that  a  woman  who  would  take  such  a  leap  from  the  frying-pan  would  soon 
discover  that  the  world  at  large  was  engaged  in  the  very  identical  process.  Men 
themselves  are  compelled  to  admit  to  having  the  thumb-screws  put  upon  them. 
The  old  world  requires  that  each  individuality  shall  be  a  little  suppressed,  or  it 
would  become  a  howling  wilderness. 

The  editor  of  the  "Art  Interchange,"  also  a  firm  believer  in  woman's  ballot  as 
the  means  to  set  the  universe  to  rights,  makes  a  positive  demand  for  celibacy, 
and  sneers  at  marriage  and  the  bearing  of  children. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  this  is  to  be  the  method  pursued  when  women  come  into 
power?  Because  man  grants  her,  on  sufferance,  the  right  of  invading  his  domain, 
is  she  to  cast  aside  all  the  obligations  she  owes  to  society  ?  Do  they  forget  that 
celibacy  is  not  chastity;  that  these  things  conspire  to  ruin  the  American  home,  and 
s  hould  be  frowned  upon  rather  than  encouraged  ?  Things  are  bad  enough  in  that 
line,  as  they  are,  without  any  fostering  from  the  women  of  the  land  who  aspire  to 
represent  the  highest  and  most  enlightened  thought. 

Eyen  if,  in  a  moment  of  gallantry,  the  ballot  were  granted  to  women,  it  would 
be  merely  an  immense  experiment  attended  with  great  risks,  and  the  Pandemoni- 
um which  would  supervene,  would  soon  demand  serious  attention,  requiring  the 
repeal  of  the  amendment  which  precipitated  the  confusion. 

If  the  women  are  in  earnest  about  desiring  to  bring  about  reforms,  let  them 
not  wait  for  the  ballot.  Let  them  found  a  Woman's  House  of  Representatives  or 
Congress,  as  an  experiment,  and  unite  upon  a  few  well-considered  reforms,  upon 
certain  laws  specially  affecting  their  welfare,  and  send  a  deputation  of  their  noblest 
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women  to  confer  with  the  men  in  power,  and  there  express  their  opinion,  leaving  the 
men  to  enforce  it. 

All  the  rights  and  privileges  ihus  far  secured  to  women  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  championship  of  men;  all  the  privileges  3et  to  be  secured  must  come 
from  the  same  source.  It  can  never  be  forced  from  them.  She  will  accomplish 
far  more  by  this  method  than  in  handling  the  ballot. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  in  regard  to  this  fetich  of  the  ninteenth  century;. 
it  is  very  doubtful  if   it   would  accomplish   anything  but  the   ruin  of  the   women 
themselves.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 
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"Nothing  that  is  shall  perish  utterly,  "*' 

But  perish  only  to  revive  again 

In  other  forms,  as  clouds  restore  in  rain  '*'* 
The  exhalation  of  land  and  sea. 

Men  build  their  houses  from  the  masonry  ^.\ 
•   Of  ruined  tombs;  the  passion  and  the  pain 

Of  hearts,  that  long  have  ceased  to  beat,  remain 
To  throb  in  hearts  that  are,  or  are  to  be. 

So  from  old  chronicles,  where  sleep  in  dust 

Names  that  once  filled  the  world  with  trumpet  tones, 

I  build  this  verse ;  and  flowers  of  song  have  thrust 
Their  roots  among  the  loose  disjointed  stones, 

Which  to  this  end  I  fashion  as  I  must. 

Quickened  are  they  that  touch  the  Prophet's  bones." 

This  simple  dedication  of  the  drama,  'Michael  Angelo,'  faithfully  portrays  the 
fc^pirit  of  the  author  throughout  the  entire  work.  It  also" represents  one  of  the  many 
virtues  of  the  great-hearted  author,  in  a  desire  to  take  from  the  'dead  past  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  true  and  full  of  useful  instruction,  and  to  breathe  into  it  the  breath 
of  the  living  present.*  Much  as  Longfellow  was  a  poet  of  our  own  times  and  of 
the  people,  yet  he  felt  with  the  characteristic  force  ^of  a  great  scholar,  that  [the 
present  is  stimulated  into  action  by  the  revealed  judgment  of  the  past.  He  col- 
lected even  the  fragments  of  other  ages  and  sifted  from  the  gathered  dust  of  cen- 
turies, the  brilliant  gems  of  thought,  and  wove  them  ^into  a  rich  coronet  for  the 
crowning  of  our  own  age  of  letters.  He  lived  in,  and  for,  the  present,  while  he 
revivified  and  preserved  the  past.  Like  a  magnet,  his  great  nature  went  out 
through  the  products  of  other  days,  and  gathered  to  itself  the  good  of  all  times? 
which  he  reflects  with  his  own  image,  in  his  song.  It  was  the  natural  ten- 
dency of 

"A  student  of  old  books  and  days 
To  whom  all  lands  and  tongues  were  known." 
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to  try  to  compass  the  genius  of  Angelo,  and  paint  in  glowing  colora  the  ripe  fruitage 
of  that  era  of  art, 

The  chief  argument  of  the  drama  is  the  representation  of  the  highest  conceptions 
of^art.  To  present  this  the  author  has  chosen  a  galaxy  of  great  minds,  of  which 
Angelo  is  chief.  From  the  scanty  gleanings  of  history  these  characters  are  rounded 
to  a  symmetry,  and  brought  into  living  action,  speaking  forth  the  sentiment  of  their 
own  times.  The  drama,  being  the  highest  type  of  literary  art,  is  well  calculated  to 
express  poetic  beauty  and  sublimity  of  character,  as  well  as  to  portray  the  finer 
intelligences  of  an  epoch  which  history. may  omit.  The  drama  may  reproduce  that 
which  history  can  not  record,  namely,  the  social  life  force  of  a  people. 

Schlegel  ha?  divided  the  drama  into  three  classes.  In  the  lowest  class  are  placed 
those  pieces  which  present  only  the  visible  surface  of  life — mere  sketches  of  the 
world's  panorama.  The  second  class  includes  those  plays  which  present  a  picture 
of  man  and  his  existence,  recognized  as  an  enigma  and  treated  as  such.  The  third 
class  not  only  describes  the  enigma  of  existence,  but  tries  to  solve  it,  If  two  gen- 
eral classes  are  drawn,  in  one  will  be  found  those  dramas  which  are  to  be  valued 
chiefly  for  their  literary  merits,  and  in  the  other,  those  which  are  the  exponents  of 
popular  sentiment.  To  the  former  class  belongs  'Michael  Angelo.'  If  at  times 
pictures  be  drawn  representing  the  fleeting  customs  of  social  life,  their  deeper  per- 
spective reveals  the  great  moving  life  current  of  man's  nature,  and  points  to  a  par- 
tial solution  of  the  enigmas  of  existence.  The  drama  in  question  would  seek  its 
place  in  Schlegel's  second  class,  while  it  possesses  many  qualities  of  the  third 
class. 

None  of  Longfellow's  dramas  aspire  to  any  great  movement.  They  are  neither 
political  nor  national  in  any  way.  The  stirring  movements  of  war,  of  diplomacy, 
and  even  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  modern  social  life  are  wanting .  They  are  all  to 
be  viewed  from  the  student's  side  of  life  as  expressive  poems,  which  penetrate  into 
the  nature  of  things.  There  are  fine  distinctions  of  sentiment,  beautiful  pictures  of 
virtue,  strong  expressions  of  the  sublimity  of  character  and  pure  moral  lessons 
abounding  everywhere. 

In  the  world  of  letters  *  Michael  Angelo'  deserves  distinction,  as  it  appeals  to 
students  and  to  admirers  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  in  history  and  art,  as  i* 
faithfully  reveals  the  rich  and  rare  things  of  the  age  of  which  it  treats .  It  is  a 
poem  to  be  read  and  enjoyed;  one  that  will  bear  reflection,  but  which  is  wholly  un- 
suitable for  the  stage.  The  popular  mind  will  not  become  enthusiastic  over  the 
highest  conceptions  of  art,  if  abstract,  whether  in  music,  painting,  sculpture,  or  the 
drama.  Nearly  all  of  the  enthusiasm  manifested  over  first-class  art  is  borrowed, 
while  real  appreciation  is  lacking. 

A  few  men  and  women  of  talent  see,  and  know,  and  appreciate,  while  the 
world  gapes  and  wonders.  If  asked  why  it  does  so,  no  intelligent  answer  can  be 
given.  Moreover,  the  recent  drama,  like  the  recent  novel,  like  .the  recent  works  in 
art,  are  merely  studies  to  gratify  the  popular  appetite.  They  are  not  educative, 
as  they  make  no  attempt  to  draw  men  to  a  standard  of  that  which  is  highest  and 
best,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  masters. 

If  a  critical  examination  were  to  be  given,    'Michel  Angelo'    would  be   found 
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lacking  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  drama,  namely,  action.  The  stirring  events 
of  the  revolutions  in  Florence  and  the  death  of  liberty,  are  only  recounted.  The 
^scenes  are  not  acted.  The  escape  of  Julia  from  the  Moorish  coreair  is  only  related . 
Iverywhere  we  find  the  action  giving  place  to  the  philosophy  of  action.  The  great 
panorama  of  life  sweeps  by,  and  the  poet  sits  down  in  the  empty  chamber  to  thought- 
fulness  and  reflection. 

As  to  unity,  there  can  be  no  criticism  upon  the  orcler  of  events  and  thoughts, 
yet  the  work  is  still  too  fragmentary.  Its  parts  need  to  be  bound  more  closely  to- 
gether. Doubtless  there  ia  an  incompleteness  here  of  which  the  author  was  fully 
aware,  as  posthumous  publications  would  indicate.  As  for  characterization,  the 
leading  characters  are  all  h'storical,  and  are  merely  rounded  into  completeness  by 
dramatic  art.  Ttiey  are  special  rather  thyii  general,  and  the  author  has  made  out 
of  them  all  that  could  be  made.  He  has  dwelt  upon  them  truthfully,  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  ideal  of  nnture,  but  in  full  accordance  with  each  individual  as  a 
unit  in  history.  The  climax  is  the  fountain-head  of  artistic  truth,  and  Angelo  the 
great  spirit  that  rises  to  a  full  conception  of  the  same,  reaches  to  grasp  and  execute 
as  he  sits  in  the  room  with  the  *'De;id  Christ,"  trying  to  portray  the  form  and 
features  of  Death  himself,  when  the  light  goes  out  and  the  chisel  drops  from  the 
aged  hand. 

The  plot  of  'Michael  Angelo'  is  not  clearly  defined.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
views  of  historical  truth,  which  the  light  of  history  illumines.  The  sequence  o^ 
events  is  less  apparent  than  in  the  "Spanish  Student,"  of  which  Poe  wrote  the 
scathing  criticism  in  which  he  says,  **It8  plot  is  no  plot;  its  characters  have  no 
character."  While  this  statement  is  very  unfair,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  say  that, 
beyond  a  more  or  less  connected  line  of  historical  judgments,  there  is  no  real  plot 
to  the  play. 

The  principal  characters  are  th«s  described  in  brief:  ^lichael  Angelo,  the 
central  figure,  poet,  painter,  sculptor  and  architect;  the  most  compreheasive  genius 
;ind  the  greatest  thinker  the  world  of  art  has  ever  known,  is  engaged  in  his  great 
work  in  frescoing  the  Listine  chapel  and  painting  the  cartoon  of  the  "Last  Judg- 
ment" in  St.  Peter's.  He  descended  from  an  ancient  Tuscan  family  of  which  he 
was  duly  proud.     He  was  born  in  1475,  and  died  in  1564. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  famous  Florentine  artist,  and  goldsmith  to  Clement  VII, 
worked  equally  well  in  metal  and  marble.  He  was  very  excitable,  of  a  turbulent 
disposition,  which  caused  him  much  trouble.  He  became  famous  by  casting  in 
bronze  the  well-known  'Perseus'  of  art  history.  Born  at  Florence  in  1500,  died  in 
1570. 

Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  a  Venetian  painter,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1485  and 
died  in  1547.  He  was  a  student  of  Giorgone  and  much  skilled  in  fine  coloring, 
but  depended  upon  Angelo  for  designs.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  signet  to 
Clement  VII  (whence  his  name,  del  Piombo),  after  which,  being  of  a  gay  disposi- 
tion, he  led  a  life  of  ease,  luxury  and  indolence. 

Titian,  a  great  painter  in  oils,  and  a  student  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  lived  between 
the  years  1477  and  1576,     He  excelled  in  colors,  and  wrought   fine   eflfects  in   the 
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subjects  of  history,  landscape  and  portraits.     He  received  the   highest  compliments 
of  Angelo  and  the  patronage  and  esteem  of  Charles  V. 

Clement  VII,  Pope  of  Rome,  friend  and  patron  of  Angelo,  is  interested  in  the 
completion  of  St.  Peter's.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  he  who,  during  the 
war  with  England,  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  that  he 
afterwards  excommunicated  Henry  VIII,  which  act  led  to  the  separation  of  England 
from  the  Romish  Church. 

Jacapo  Mavdi,  a  Florentine  patriot  and  historian,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Living  in  the  midst  of  oppression,  he  sees  'the  convents 
turned  into  brothels'  and  'the  very  memory  of  all  honest  living  wiped  away,'  while 
he  recites  with  grief  and  shame  the  wrongs  of  his  native  city. 

The  prologue  at  Ischia  introduces  the  Vittoria  Colo  ana  and  Julia  Gonzaga,  the 
only  female  characters  of  the  poem.  The  former  is  a  friend  of  Angelo,  the  latter 
a  companion  and  friend  of  'the  Colonn*'  and  the  one  that  Cardinal  Ippolito  rescued 
from  Barbarosa,  the  Moorish  corsair.  The  women  of  Shakespeare  are  stronger  in 
character  than  these,  only  because  a  greater  artist  wielded  the  pen.  Julia  Gon 
zaga  is  another  Juliet,  without  the  vivacity  and  brilliancy.  She  is  a  perfect 
type  of  passive  Italian  beauty  and  grace,  created  to  contrast  with  the  higher 
spirited  beauty  of  Vittoria.  The  character,  Vittoria  Collona,  is  drawn  closely  in 
accord  with  Angelo' s  own  idea,  and  as  she  was  the  Beatrice  of  his  latter  years,  who 
gave  inspiration  for  the  execution  of  his  grandest  work,  the  author  could  not  dwell 
toe  much  nor  too  strongly  on  one  who  excels  in  spiritual  nature.  While  to  Julia, 
who  was  much  younger,  life  still  presented  with  effect  its  fond  illusions,  to  Vittoria 
the  glitter  and  the  vain  show  of  this  life  had  lost  their  attractions,  while  her  pure 
nature  seeks  the  beauty  of  truth  and  charity,  and  heaven  pronounces  a  benediction 
upon  her  sweet  spirit. 

JULIA. 

"Yet  without  illusions, 
"What  would  our  lives  become,  what  we  ourselves  ? 
Dreams  or  illusions,  call  them  what  you  will, 
They  lift  us  from  the  common  place  of  life 
To  better  things." 

VITTOEIA. 

"Are  there  no  brighter  dreams, 
No  higher  aspirations  than  the  wish 
To  please  and  to  be  pleased?" 

JULIA.. 

"For  you  there  are: 
I  am  no  saint;  I  feel  the  world  we  live  in 
Comes  before  that  which  is  to  be  hereafter, 
And  must  be  dealt  with  first." 

TITTOBIA. 

"But  in  what  way?" 

JULIA. 

"Let  the  soft  wind  that  wafts  to  us  the  odor 
Of  orange  blossoms;  let  the  laughing  sea 
And  the  bright  sunshine  bathing  all  the  world, 
Answer  the  question." 
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Perhaps  no  truer  picture  of  womanly  grace  has  ever  been  drawn  in  history  and 
poetry  than  that  of  Vittoria  Oolonna.  The  spirit  of  beauty  wedded  to  the  strength 
of  use.  The  best  of  this  life  wedded  to  the  life  eternal.  The  beautiful  reality 
idealized  by  the  poet,  and  painter,  and  sculptor.  Angelo  saw  in  Vittoria,  not  only 
the  chiseled  lines  of  perfect  physical  beauty,  but  caught  from  her  pure,  intelligent 
and  fervent  nature  a  deeper,  eteiaial,  spiritual  beauty.  K  he  loved  Vittoria,  as  it 
is  claimed,  it  was  not  the  ordinary  love  of  mortals.  In  his  sight  she  was  immor- 
talized. It  was  not  the  selfish  love  of  possession,  but  dwelling  in  the  realm  of 
ideals,  here  was  a  spirit  which  rose  in  perfection  to  his  just  conception  of  heaven, 
and  he  worshipped.  There  mupt  have  been  in  this  woman  something  beyond  that 
which  is  common,  to  have  attracted  the  genius  of  one  who  could  paint  in  living 
colors  the  'Last  Judgment,'  and  whose  thoughts  ran  heavenward. 

Whatever  her  affection  for  Michael  Angelo  she  still  remained  true  to  her  hus- 
Ijand,  though  dead.  Wedded  to  him  in  youth,  there  was  constancy  of  affection 
which  created  a  desire  to  be  freed  from  this  world  to  meet  her  own  in  the  next. 
But  in  speaking  of  Angelo,  she  says: 

♦'You  speak  a  name 
That  always  thrills  me  with  noble  sounds, 
As  of  a  trumpet!  Michael  Angelo! 
A  lion  whom  all  men  fear  and  none  can  tame; 
That  all  should  follow;  one  who  works  and  prays, 
For  work  is  prayer,  and  consecrates  his  life 
For  the  sublime  ideal  of  his  art. 
Till  art  and  life  are  one." 

Again  she  says : 

*'I  am  already  married; 
The  Marquis  of  Pescora  was  my  husband. 
And  death  has  not  divorced  us." 

And  yet  after  consenting  to  Angelo 's  oft  repeated  entreaty  for  permission  to 
paint  her  portrait : 

*'UDto  my  buried  lord  I  give  myself; 
Unto  my  friend  the  shadow  of  myself, 
My  portrait.     It  is  not  from  vanity, 
But  for  the  love  I  bear  him," 

And  Angelo,  after  he  returned  to  Rome,  was  made  to  say: 

•'I  feel  myself  exalted 
To  walk  the  streets  in  which  a  Virgil  walked, 
Or  Trojan  rode  in  triumph;  but  far  more 
And  most  of  all  because  the  great  Colonna 
Breathes  the  same  air  I  breathe,  and  is  to  me 
An  inspiration.     Now  that  she  is  gone, 
Rome  is  no  longer  Rome  until  she  return. 
This  feeling  overmasters  me :  1  know  not 
If  it  be  love,  this  strong  desire  to  be 
Forever  in  her  presence;  but  I  know 
That  I  who  was  the  friend  of  solitude, 
And  ever  was  best  pleased  when  most  alone, 
Now  weary  grow  of  my  own  company." 

Both  Colonna  and  Angelo  believed  that 

"Art  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  should  be 
Used  unto  his  glory.  " 
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Thus  ill  sympathy,  loving  the  same,  they  became  companions  and  friends,  and 
each  inspired  the  other  to  work  and  worship.  Had  Angelo  found  the  same  feat- 
ures, the  same  characteristics  of  beauty,  grace  and  intelligence  portrayed  in  a 
picture  executed  by  another,  that  were  seen  by  him  in  the  'great  Oolonna,'  the 
picture  would  have  been  a  companion  and  inspiration  to  him  in  nearly  the  same 
degree  as  the  original.  The  warm,  heart  spmpathy  would  have  been  absent,  but 
this  could  have  been  dispensed  with  by  one  who  had  steeled  himself  to  think  and 
"  live  alone. 

In  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  acts  of  part  second,  the  great  artists,  Cellini, 
Sebastian  and  Titian  are  made  to  appear  successively  before  Angelo  and  concourse 
on  the  various  topics  concerniug  their  profession.  Not  only  do  Angelo's  ideas  of 
art  rise  superior  to  all  of  his  contemporaries,  but  his  severe  morality,  bis  earnest, 
thoughtful,  ceaseless  toil,  contrast  strongly  with  the  ease,  luxury  and  irresponsibil- 
ity of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  He  dwells  wholly  in  the  ideals  of  art  and  wants 
no  other  life,  while  he  is  impatient  with  the  world  for  lack  of  appreciation;  for  its 
idleness  and  carelessness.  He  resists  all  invitations  to  recreation  and  pleasure,  not 
merely  because  his  severe  virtue  denounces  them,  but  because  he  has  no  tastft  for 
them.  He  finds  no  recreation  where  other  men  find  rest,  no  pleasure  where  others 
find  happiness.     He  stirs  all  to  incessant  labor. 

Although  Angelo  was  renowned  as  a  painter,  as   a   sculptor   and   architect  it 
appears  that  he  gave  his  later  years  to  the  last  named. 

Cellini  gays  to  him: 

"And  will  you  paint  no  more?" 

ANGELO. 

"No  more." 

CELLINI. 

"  'Tis  well. 
Sculpture  is  more  divine,  and  more  like  nature. 
That  fashions  all  her  works  in  high  relief. 
And  that  is  sculpture.     This  vast  ball,  the  earth. 
Was  moulded  out  of  clay,  and  baked  in  fire; 
Men,  women,  and  all  animals  that  breathe 
Are  statues,  and  not  paintings.     Even  the  plants. 
The  flowers,  the  fruits,  the  grasses  were  first  sculptured. 
And  colored  later.     Painting  is  a  lie, 
A  shadow  merely." 

ANGELO. 

"  Truly,  as  you  say, 
Sculpture  is  more  than  painting.     It  is  greater 
To  raise  the  dead  to  life  than  to  create 
Phantoms  that  seem  to  live.     The  most  majestic 
Of  the  three  sister  arts  is  that  which  builds; 
^  The  eldest  of  them  all  to  whom  the  others 

Are  but  the  hand-maids  and  servitors. 
Being  but  imitations,  not  creation. 
Henceforth  I  dedicate  myself  to  her." 

With  Rome  and  all  of  her  surroundings   Angelo    was  much   delighted.      The 

Coliseum  crumbling  away  is  still  mighty  in  her  ruins,  and  speaks  the  strength  and 

skill  of  other  times.     The  lofty  towers,  the  great  cathedrals  bring  elevated    ideals 

and  excite  intense  labor.     From  the  great  spirits  that   once   dwelt   in   the   Eternal 

City  he  draws  inspiration: 
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ANOEIiO. 

♦•There  is  a  charm, 
A  certain  something  in  the  atmosphere 
That  all  men  feel,  and  no  man  can  describe." 

CELLINI. 

"Malaria  ?" 

ANOBLO. 

"Yes,  malaria  of  the  mind. 
Out  of  the  tomb  of  the  majestic  past, 
The  fever  to  accomplish  some  great  work 
That  will  not  let  me  sleep.     I  must  go  on 
Till  I  die." 

Although  he  lived  in  a  constant  fever  of  toil,  scarcely  ever  iudulging  in  rest 
or  recreation  as  other  artists  did,  yet  he  exclaims  : 

"Alas!  how  little 
Of  all  I  dreamed  of  has  my  hand  achieved, 
******       Benvenuto, 
Have  faith  in  industry ; 
Be  at  it  late  and  early;  persevere, 
And  work  right  on  through  censure  and  applause. 
Or  else  abandon  art." 

When  Fra  Sebaetiano,  the  gay  young  artist,  the  lover  of  ease  and  good  din- 
ners, invites  Aagelo  to  dine  with  him,  urging  the  nesd  of  recreation  to  a  constant 
worker,  Angelo  replies: 

"To  me  what  you  and  other  men  call  pleasure 
Is  only  pain ;  work  is  my  recreation. 
The  play  of  faculty ;  a  delight  like  that 
Which  a  bird  feels  in  flying,  or  a  fish 
In  darting  through  the  water — nothing  more; 
I  cannot  go." 

The  rektive  merits-  of  oil  painting  and  water  colors  was  a  topic  of  never  settled 
liscussion  among  the  painters  of  this  age.  Angelo  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  made  to 
show  superiority  over  all  others.     He  says  that, 

"Nature  paints  not 
In  oils,  but  frescoes  the  great  dome  of  heaven 
With  sunsets  and  the  lovely  forms  of  clouds, 
And  flying  vapors.     ^     »     *     Slie  is  always  right, 
The  picture  that  approaches  sculpture  nearest 
Is  the  best  picture.     »       *       » 

Now  that  is  past;  now  I  am  angry  with  you  (to  Fra  Sebastiono), 
Not  that  you  paint  in  oils,  but  that  grown  fat 
And  indolent  you  do  not  paint  at  all."  / 

FBA  SEBASTIONO. 

"Why  should  I  paint?    Why* should  I  toil  and  sweat. 
Who  now  am  rich  enough  to  live  at  ease, 
And  take  my  pleasure?" 


In  Titian's  studio,  in  the  presence  of  Giorgio  Vassari,  Angelo  expresses  great 
delight  at  Titian's  'charm  or  color'  and  admires  the  'golden  hues'  caught  from 
Venetian  sunsets,'  but  as  he  leaves  the  studio,  remarks  to  Giorgio; 

"If  the  Venetian  painters  knew 
But  half  as  much  of  drawing  as  of  color. 
They  would  indeed  work  miracles  in  art, 
And  the  world  see  what  it  hath  never  seen." 
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Many  of  our  amateur  artists  of  the  present  day,  who  work  more  in  color  than  in 
form  and  are  greatly  deficient  in  drawing,  might  profit  by  this  gentle  instruction 
given  by  one  so  renowned  as  Angelo. 

The  real  character  of  Angelo  is  best   portayed   in  his   frequent    monologues. 

Accustomed  to  solitude  for  many  years,  toiling  in  company  with  his  own  thoughts, 

he  appears  at  his  greatest  strength  alone  in   his    work-shop,  wedded    to   his  ideals, 

the  sacredness  of  which  is  not  disturbed  by  a  world  out  of  tune  to  sublime  thoughts. 

Behold  him  at  his  work,  this  white-haired,  pure-hearted,  thoughtful  man    of  many 

cares, 

"Whose  countenance 
"Is  like  Laocoono,  full  of  pain;  whose  forehead 
Is  a  ploughed  harvest-field  where  three  score  years 
Have  sown  in  sorrow;  and  have  reaped  in  anguish." 

standing  or  sitting  in  the  presence  of  his  work,  cherishing  his  ideals,  and  reflecting 
upon  the  evils  of  the  times,  the  philosophy  of  art  and  the  mysteries  of  human  exis- 
tence. Yet  this  sublime  character,  whom  all  men  venerated,  whom  all  men  feared, 
stood  alone.  How  is  the  loneliness  of  genius  represented  in  this  great  spirit,  musing 
over  the  ruins  of  a  great  empire,  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  the  certain  decay  of 
art,  while  his  nature  cries  out  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  ! 

"I  too  know  the  cry, 
Go  up  thou  bald  head  from  a  generation, 
That  wanting  reverence  wanted  the  best  food 
That  the  soil  can  feed  upon." 

While  he  breathed  out  feirless  sentiments  against  cardinals  and  pope,  a  cry  of 
anguish  for  liberty  which  he  'worshipped  from  his  youth,'  went  up  for  his  oppressed 
.<sountrymen.  Mournful  and  tender  are  the  thoughts  of  the  dead  Colonna,  whose 
■life  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  his  own  life  of  art  and  thought.  Before  him  the 
lofty  ideals  of  his  art;  his  mind  filled  with  grandest  conceptions,  which  he  did  not 
execute  before  old  age  plucked  him  by  the  cloak.  Thus  peering  aloft  into  the  un- 
known, striving  to  **compas3  the  fountain-he  ;d  of  truth,"  his  mighty  [spirit  weeps 
io  loneliness,  while  his  soul  seeks  the  Infinite.    ^ 

The  last  scene  is  truly  pathetic.  At  midpight,  this  venerable  man,  with  a 
light,  and  with  chisel  in  hand,  working  upon  the  *'Dead  Christ'*  which  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  Listine  chapel.  He  is  portraying  the  form  and  features  of  the  **man 
of  sorrows,"  perfect  in  life  and  in  death,  for  the  gaze  of  millions  through  succeeding, 
generations.  His  eventful  and  toilsome  life-work  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  weak- 
ness of  age  is  upon  him. 

"  O,  Death,  why  is  it  that  I  cannot  portray 
Thy  form  and  features  ?    Do  I  stand  too  near  thee  ? 
Or  dost  thou  hold  my  hand  and  draw  me  back, 
As  being  thy  disciple  and  not  thy  master  ? 
Let  him  who  knows  not  what  old  age  is  like 
Have  patience  till  it  comes,  and  he  will  know. 
I  once  had  skill  to  fashion  Life  and  Death, 
And  Sleep,  which  is  the  counterfeit  of  Death, 
•Grateful  to  me  is  sleep  !    More  grateful  now 
Than  it  was  then;  for  all  my  friends  are  dead, 
And  she  is  dead,  the  noblest  of  them  all. 
I  saw  her  face  when  the  great  sculptor,  Death, 
Whom  men  should  call  Divine  had  at  a  blow 
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Stricken  her  into  marble ;  and  I  kissed 

Her  cold,  white  hand.     What  was  it  that  held  me  back 

From  kissing  her  fair  forehead  and  those  lips — 

Those  dead,  dumb  lips  ?     Grateful  to  me  is  sleep. 

'     *     *     (Letting  fall  the  lamp)  '•  Life  hath  become  to  me 

An  empty  theatre  its  lights  extinguished, 

The  music  silent  and  the  actors  gone; 

And  I  alone  sit  musing  on  the  scenes 

That  once  have  been.     I  am  so  old  that  Death 

Oft  plucks  me  by  the  cloak,  to  come  with  him; 

And  some  day  like  this  lamp,  shall  I  fall  down, 

And  my  last  spark  of  life  be  extinguished. 

Ah  me,  ah  me,  what  darkness  of  despair 

So  near  to  death,  and  yet  so  far  from  God!" 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  poem  beyond  that  which  is  literary — 
a  leison  which  this  age  needs  to  learn — of  labor,  stern  unrelenting  labor,  and  faith- 
fulness to  the  subject  in  hand,  taught  by  this  great  artist. 

There  is  another  taught  by  the  author  as  he  throws  upon  the  severity  of  labor 
tlie  genial  warmth  and  glow  of  his  sunny  nature,  and  brina;s  into  living  colors  the 
l)eiuty  and  strength  of  toil.  Longfellow  may  not  have  been  a  great  geniup,  not 
even  so  great  as  his  erratic  critic,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  but  the  genial  light  which  he 
*  brows  upon  life  and  history,  and  the  moral  sunshine  of  his  pure  nature  softens  the 
hard  lines  of  life .  He  deals  with  the  real  and  the  substantial  things  of  life.  Even 
in  his  greatest  ideal  flights,  every  poem  yields  its  lesson,  and  every-day  life  re- 
ceives its  gi-and  and  stirring  appeal  to  noble,  generous  manhood.  He  throws  a  light 
upon  the  severe  character  of  Angelo  and  Dante,  which  mellows  and  utilizes  thei^ 
brilliant  geniuses  for  all  time.  Frank  Blackmar. 


GOOD-NIGHT,  DEAR  HEART 

Good-night,   dear  heart!  Though  great  the  Good-night,  dear  heart!  What  men  call  mor- 

distance,  tal. 

That  severs  thee  from  me;  Of  her  who  loves  thee  lingers  here; 

Some  kind  breeze  hieing  hence,  perchance  But  far  through  space  to  seek  thy  portal, 

Will  waft  the  fond  words  unto  thee.  My  thoughts  fly  with  this  wish  sincere. 

San  Francisco,  Oct .  10th.  Fannib  H.  Ayebt. 
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OUR  NOTABLE  WOMEN. 


CLARA  S.   FOLTZ. 

The  following  sketch  appeared  in  the 
San  Franciscan  of  Oct.  11th.  It  is  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  written  on  the 
notable  women  of  San  Francisco.  A  more 
graceful  tribute  from  a  woman  to  a  woman 
we  have  never  read.  H.  W. 

Mrs.  Clara  S.  Foltz  is  one  who  unites 
the  paternal,  protective  instinct  with  the 
maternal,  and,  from  a  peculiar  chain  of 
circumatances,  has  become  both  father 
and  mother  to  her  offspring.  From  the 
assuming  of  this  paternal  position  in  the 
world  she  has  been  forced  to  take  her 
place  among  men,  in  order  to  wrest  the 
wherewithal  with  which  to  feed  and 
clothe  her  children;  and  because  of  the 
novelty  of  the  position,'  her  name  has 
become  well  known  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  she  herself  looked  upon  as  an  an- 
omaly. 

When  a  little  girl  of  ten,  Clara  Short- 
ridge  caught  from  her  oratorical  father 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  that  filled  her  veins 
like  quicksilver.  When  he  returned 
from  making  stump  speeches  throughout 
the  different  counties  of  Indiana-  sup- 
porting Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  first  and 
second  canvasses  for  the  presidency — the 
little  girl  listened  with  wide-opened  eyes 
and  heaving  breast  to  the  fervid  uttei- 
ances  that  still  flowed  from  his  lips,  and 
she,  too,  longed  to  be  a  patriot.  After- 
ward, as  she  drifted  into  young  lady  hood, 
her  ideas  became  more  romantic,  and  her 
dreams  were  not  of  oratory,  or  fame,  or 
political  recognition.  With  a  purely 
feminine  ideal,  she  dreamed  of  a  hand- 
some, noble  husband,  who  would  cherish 
her  atd  keep  her  sheltered  from  the  un- 
known world  in  a  happy  little  home. 
Alas  for  ideals  !  At  eighteen,  the  wife 
and  mother  found   herself  struggling   to 


maintain,  not  only  the  little  ones  that 
came  so  fast,  hut  also  the  man  who 
should  have  stood  between  her  and  the 
great  unknown  world. 

Keeping  boarders,  dress-making  and 
millinery  are  the  first  refuges  of  women 
so  situated;  and  so  she  fell  into  line  be- 
hind the  army  of  women  who  had  pre- 
ceded her,  and  followed  their  method  of 
solving  this  problem.  But  she  found  it 
was  not  enough  to  barely  feed  and  clothe 
her  little  ones.  They  must  be  educated. 
No  Cornelia  ever  felt  that  her  jewels 
were  more  precious  than  did  this  despair- 
ing mother.  Says  she  of  this  time  in 
her  life,  "I  wept  tears  enough  to  float 
the  Great  Eastern." 

One  day  a  friend  said  to  her:  "You 
have  very  unusual  stuff  in  you  for  a 
woman. ♦  Do  you  know,  I  believe  you 
would  make  a  good  lawyer."  And  to 
give  a  substantial  proof  of  his  belief,  he 
presented  her  with  Kent's  Commenta- 
ries. 

The  story  is  well  known  how,  amid 
the  difliculties  of  that  time,  she  studied 
those  musty  old  books  while  she  crooned  " 
her  nursing  babe  to  sleep.  What  a  pic- 
ture for  lazy  young  men  to  contemplate  ! 
A  way  seemed  to  open  up  before  her. 
Her  father's  voice  still  rang  in  her  ear- . 
It  was  a  m{  SFage  from  the  past. 

Finding  that  her  burdens  were  heavier 
than  f-he  could  bear,  she  applied  for  and 
received  a  divorce  and  the  cuetcdy  or 
the  children.  In  two  weeks'  time  Mr. 
Foltz  had  married  again. 

Her  friends  now  beset  her  to  give 
away  her  children,  but  she  held  on  to 
them  as  if  they  were  her  life.  *'Give  n  e 
a  little  time,"  she  would  persist,  "and  I 
will  support  them  myself."      There   slie 
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was,  with  a  houseful  of  children,  and  no 
house  to  put  them  in.  Great  as  had 
been  the  difficulties  behind  her,  the  ones 
before  her  appeared  like  insurmountable 
breakers;  but  if  she  could  once  dash 
Through,  perhaps  she  could  find  smooth 
water  on  the  other  side.  It  was  her  only 
hope. 

It  is  well  known  how  she  passed  her 
examination  in  1878,  at  San  Jose;  how 
elie  was  -denied  admittance  to  the 
Hastings'  Law  School;  how  she  went  to 
the  State  Legislature,  and  used  her  per- 
sonal influence  to  add  an  amendment  to 
a  certain  section  of  the  Code  of  Pre- 
cedure  affecting  her  admission  in  all  the 
courts  of  the  State,  changing  the  words, 
*'Any  white  male  citizen"  to  "Any  citi- 
zen or  person*' — a  bill  which  she  herself 
drafted.  It  was  a  tremendous  under- 
i  iking  because  of  the  intense  opposition 
of  the  more  conservative  members. 

**If  I  were  asking  you  to  introduce  a 
bill  giving  me  an  annual  income  with 
which  to  support  my  children,  1  should 
expect  you  to  hesitate  and  object,"  said 
-he;  "but  I  only  ask  you  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  work  for  my  living  in  the 
profession  for  which  I  am  fitted." 

Finally — after  defeat,  then  a  re-con- 
sideration— the  bill  passed  both  houses — 
by  a  pitiful  majority  of  one  in  the  lower 
house.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  it  still  lacked  Governor  Irwin's 
signature.  After  all  her  struggle — her 
living  on  next  to  nothing,  in  order  to  stay 
in  Sacramento  and  get  her  bill  through, 
eking  out  in  every  possible  manner, 
cooking  her  food  on  a  tiny  alcohol  lamp, 
while  her  friends  cared  for  her  little  ones 
temporarily — after  all  this  it  might  fail 
to  receive  that  necessary  name,  and  all 
her  efforts  be  worse  than  useless. 

It  was  the  very  last  night,  just  two 
minutes  before  the  fatal  hour  of  adjourn- 


ment, that  it  finally  reached  the  Gov- 
ernor's hand.  It  was  the  last  bill  of  the 
session,  and  the  last  to  receive  his  signa- 
ture. But  it  served,  and  in  triumph 
she  returned  to  her  former  attack, 
determined  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  the  lectures  at  Hastings' 
Law  College.  She  had  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was 
admitted  after  a  public  examination, 
which  she  passed  very  creditably.  A  few 
weeks  later  she  argued  her  mandamus 
casi  on  appeal,  being  complimented  from 
the  bench,  and  the  case  of  Foltz  vs. 
Hoge  was  victorious,  the  door  of  the 
college  being  thrown  open  to  women 
ever  after. 

From  this  time  on  Mrs  Foltz  has  be- 
come well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as 
"the  lady  lawyer,'*  and  in  her  exquis- 
itely fitting  tailor-made  suit  and  hat  of 
nodding  black  plumes,  is  indeed  a 
notable  figure  in  our  courts.  Her  powers 
are  even  granted  by  those  who  do  not 
approve  of  her  choice  of  profession;  and 
a  certain  brief  prepared  by  her,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  committee  of  the 
last  Legislature — a  brief  in  regard  to  an 
act  enabling  women  to  vote  for  school 
officers,  and  on  matters  pertaining  solely 
to  schools,  and  to  qualify  them  to  hold 
all  edu^tional  offices — is  conceded  to  be 
very  ingenious,  if  not  convincing. 

She  has  made  her  way  through  the 
breakers  indeed,  and  from  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  she  finds  smooth  sailing  on 
the  other  side. 

But  it  is  not  as  the  lawyer  alone  tha 
her  individuality  is  so  striking  and  re- 
markable. Rather  as  the  woman.  She 
is  a  study  in  more  ways  than  one.  As 
an  actress  she  would  have  charmed  the 
public,  who  would  have  seen  no  impro- 
priety in  her  thus  earning  bread  for  her 
children.      But    in    that     unwholesome 
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atmosphere  her  native  utterance  would 
have  been  checked,  and  her  life  grown 
apart  from  those  little  ones  who  now 
receive  her  tenderest  care  and  most  con- 
stant supervision. 

In  her  face  there  is  no  repose.  Suc- 
cessive emotions  sweep  over  it  suddenly, 
making  her  one  moment  positively  plain, 
the  next  positively  beautiful.  In  the 
morning  you  think  you  would  know  her 
face  anywhere;  in  the  afternoon  you  are 
dubious  whether  it  is  the  same  or  not. 

There  are  some  persons  who  do  not 
come  under  the  same  lead-and -line  meas- 
urement as  the  ordinary  individual. 
Extraordinary  circumstances  make  it 
absurd  to  insist  upon  it.  To  properly 
estimate  Mrs.  Foltz,  one  must  remember 
that  she  is  a  natural  orator,  born  of  a 
family  of  oratorical  tendency.  She  could 
no  more  refrain  from  expressing  her  ideas 
and  opinions  than  a  bird  could  keep 
from  singing.  Then,  again,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  half  the  time  she  is 
merely  the  paternal  parent,  exercising  the 
protective  instinct  in  Ivorking  for  her 
children.  If  she  has  peculiar  ideas  of  re- 
form and  progression,  it  is  no  wonder,  for 
she  knows  better  than  mo?t  women  what 
this  hand-to-hand  struggle  signifies,  and 
that  some  light  ought  to  be  dawning 
somewhere.  If  she  has  fixed  her  hopes 
upon  the  ballot  to  settle  these  vexed 
questions  of  woman's  condition,  perhaps 
it  is  because  nothing  else  is  suggested . 
She  is  not  pugnacious  in  her  doctrines, 
she  only  feels  there  ought  to  be  a  remedy 
somewhere.  Upon  this  subject  she  says, 
fervidly;  '*Why,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  women?  They  are  feeble  and  helpless 
from  choice.  They  encourage  themselves 
to  become  almost  unable  to  walk.  They 
can't 'all  marry;  and  if  they  do,  they  may 
be  left  without  the  means  of  support. 
What  is  to  become  of  them?   They    are 


here.  They  must  live  some  way.  Why, 
I  expect  to  go  to  the  Legislature  yet  be- 
fore I  die,  and  ask  for  barracks  for  the 
women,  so  that  they  may  find  a  place  of 
shelter — a  place  in  which  to  spend  their 
useless  lives." 

In  her  activity  of  mind  and  body,  the 
ordinary  woman,  in  her  sloth  and  ease,  is 
a  pitiable  picture  to  Mrs.  Foltz,  and  she 
cannot  but  express  herself  vividly  against 
the  popular  opinion  of  the  present  which 
would  put  her  in  this  condition — espe" 
cially  against  the  men  who  throw  obstruc' 
tion  in  the  way  of  women  seeking  avenues 
or  honest  work,  even  though  new  and 
startling.  *'If  I  were  such  a  man  as  that,* ' 
she  says,  '*!  would  be  so  ashamed  I 
would  throw  myself  in  the  bay.*' 

Odd  expressions,  constantly  falling 
from  her  lips,  make  her  vivid  in  conver- 
sation . 

*'Even  a  wild  beast  comes  with  a  bone 
for  its  cub." 

"I  never  thought  that  the  one  who 
earned  the  bread  should  do  the  cooking." 

*'I  have  no  life;  it  is  only  a  fight." 

"My  standard  is  high  enough;  the 
only  trouble  is,  I  may   fail   to   reach  it." 

** There  isn't  a  human  being  to  give  me 
a  cup  of  coffee  if  I  were  starving;  I  must 
earn  it,  or  go  without." 

*'I  don't  believe  in  divorce.  The  legal 
partnership  may  be  dissolved;  but  if  there 
are  children,  the  holier  bond  can  never 
be  broken.     It  exists  forever." 

In  her  home  life,  the  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  a  kind  of  ozone;  everything 
is  quick  and  electrical.  With  her  brother, 
Samuel  Shortridge — a  young  orator  now 
stumping  the  state  for  the  Republicans — 
the  loftiest  topics  are  discussed,  and  the 
children  are  stirred  with  patriotic  fervor 
such  as  few  homes  experience, 

A  beautiful  daughter,  lookinsj  like  a 
porcelain  picture,  and  but   sixteen  years 
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her  mother's  junior,  mildly  exerts  her 
Bway  during  the  mother's  absence.  Of  the 
remaining  four,  the  oldest  son  takes  a 
year  of  schooling  and  a  year  of  employ- 
ment, intending  to  turn  farmer  eventually, 
while  the  younger  has  his  eyes  about  him 
also,  and  thinks  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  be  made  in  a  well-managed 
fruit  cannery.  And  all  these  ideas  are  to 
be  utilized  in  getting  a  home  for  the 
unique  parent  who  has  been  father  and 
mother  both  to  them   all. 

There  are  several  curious  little  docu- 
ments preserved  in  the  family,  which 
breathe  of  the  most  jealous  affection,  in 
one  of  which  the  writer  (a  bright  boy  of 
thirteen)  secretly  assures  his  mother,  **I 
love  you  ^vith  a  different  love  from  the 
rest  of  the  children."  At  the  same  time 
he  cautiously  adds,  "Don't  sKhw  this  to 
sister,*'  knowing  it  would  lead  to  an  in- 
ternecine war. 

Another  is  a  legal  form  drawn  up  to 
adjust  domestic  difficulties,  and  may 
well  be  preserved  as  a   model  for  other 


household  governments: 

To  Trella.  Foltz,  Chief  Manager  of  the 

House  No.  233  Eleventh  eti-eet, 

San  Francisco.  Greeting: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  ceage 
interfering  with  the  wearing  apparel  of 
the  doll,  known  and  designated  by  the 
name  of  "Marguerite,"  the  property  of 
one  Virginia  Foltz;  and  it  is  further  order- 
ed that  the  said  Virginia  have  full  power 
to  remove  the  clothes  worn  by  the  said  doll 
"Marguerite;"    and  this  is  my  command. 

Signed  and  sealed  with  my  hand  and 
official  seal.     Mamma. 

It  is  impossible  to  come  in  contact 
with  Mrs.  Foltz  without  changing  all 
one's  preconceived  opinions;  for,  though 
still  young  and  dashing,  clever  and  witty, 
she  18  so  permeated  with  mother- love 
that  in  an  instant  all  one's  prejudices  are 
swept  away,  and  there  comes  a  positive 
fascination  creeping  over  the  stoniest 
heart.  She  has  won  her  way  to  her 
present  euccees  by  sheer  force  of  this 
magnetic  power. 


LOVE. 


"Oh  happy  state,  when    souls  each    other 
draw! 
When  love  is  liberty  and  nature  law." 
Then  love   lays  the   shepherd's   crook 
beside  the  sceptre. 

"Man's  love  is  of   n^n's  life  a  thing,  a 

part; 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence." 
A   bankrupt  man    is  not  half  so  hope- 
lees  as  a  woman's  love-broken  heart. 
"Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  petty  follies  that  themselves  commit." 
I  would  not  give  to  lovers   glasses  for 
their  eyes  show  life — lovely,  as  if 


"Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars. 

Love  is  like  the  poets  vase — 

•  'You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the   vase 

if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  rose  will  cling  to  it 

still." 

Then  the  first  love  is  infinite  and  there 
is  no  second  like  unto  it.  Here  I  must 
have  thought  a  long  time  for  darkness 
had  come  into  the  valley  and  my  face 
had  dropped  into  my  hands,  from  which 
position  I  was  awakened  by  a  sound 
much  like  a  human   voice — *'Hoo,   boo! 
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What  will  you  do?" 

I  straightened  up  when  the  strange 
'visitor  continued: 

"Listen 'to  me,  oh  despondent  youth, 
I  am  the  bird  of  wisdom,  therefore  a 
prophet.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  not  of 
the  future  nor  the  past,  for  prophets  and 
all  live  in  the  present,  the  eternal  now; 
80  I  say  lament  not  mournfully  the  past, 
it  comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  im- 
prove the  present  to  do  the  best  it  is 
thine;  thou  hast  no  other,  beyond  it  you 
cannot  see,  beyond  it  you  cannot  go,  and 
in  the  past  thou  canst  not  think  or  work . 
Do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  thee  and 
thou  shalt  be  satisfied.  Seek  honestly 
for  light  and  thou  shalt  be  happy.  Can'st 
thou  by  drooping  thy  wings  and  pining 
until  the  lustre  of  thine  eyes  are  gone  add 
one  whit  to  thy  stature  or  one  groschen 
to  thy  fortune?  No  man  hae,  or  ever 
can  live  happy  on,  or  in  the  past.  It  is 
not  the  destroying,  libelous  '*  what  might 
have  been"  that  brightens  life,  but  what 
is.  Only  the  dyspeptic  points  to  the 
golden  past.  He  can  never  be  happy. 
His  love  will  never  be  satisfied,  and  he 
soon  runs  down  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  'Tis  a  faint  heart  that  dies  for  a 
past  love.  Awake  to  thy  present  envi- 
ronments and  in  the  maelstrom  and  cruci- 
ble of  the  world's  activities  thou  shalt 
find  that  the  vision  of  thy  first  love  shall 
soon  grow  delightfully  indistinct.  How 
beautiful  to  die  for  love — on  paper. 
Awake,  stand  up  and  gird  thy  loins  to 
answer  me  like  a  man :  Does  all  wis- 
dom, wealth,  beauty  and  loveliness  enter 
into  one  mortal  being?  When  you  have 
pondered  my  question  well  I  will  send 
you  my  fond  white  dove  to  tell  you  what 
is  love." 

Just  the  least  bit  excited  I  half  utter- 
ed to  myself:  **what  a  strange  speech! 
How  much  wisdom  and  truth   hath  this 


mysterious   visitor  embodied    in   a  few 

words."     Shall  I  cast  my  life   away  for 

what  has  passed? 

"The  bird  that  sings  sweetest  in  summer; 
With  the  death  of  the  summer  will  fly. 
The  daintiest  violets  wither, 
And  all  things  dearest  must  die." 

But  other  birds  and  other  summers 
will  come,  and  other  violets  will  bloom  if 
we  will  only  see  them.  I  will  take  out 
the  thorn.  As  thousands  have  done  I 
will  do,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire.  I  will 
cease  my  pining.  The  past  is  dead.  It 
is  irretrievable.  I  will  look  friendly  in 
some  other  face,  perhaps  it  will  return 
an  answer.  Then  the  world  will  be  the 
same  to  me  again.  Now  I  will  throw 
off"  the  yoke  of  the  past  and  unite  myself 
with  the  present.  I  will  be  a  manly 
man,  I  will  write  my  own  history  and 
make  my  own  destiny.  Now  am  I  m}- 
self  again.* 

Then  like  a  caged  bird  let  loose  my 
spirit  went  from  the  prison.  My  mind 
was.  thrilled  like  one  receiving  good  news. 
I  felt  like  one  vvho  finds  the  path  after 
being  lost  an  hour  in  the  wilds  of  a 
mountain  full  of  snakes,  or  like  one  who 
sees  light  after  being  lost  in  .the  dark- 
ness of  a  cave  for  two  hours.  My  will 
was  strong  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of 
reason.  There  was  to  me  a  present,  but 
no  past.  The /'might  have  been"  was 
buried  in  the  »*whati8."  The  last  em- 
bodies all  of  life,  of  happiness  and  love. 
The  everlasting  "is,"  swallowed  up  the 
**was"and  "willbe."  The  *'what  is'* 
makes  one  happy  fortunate  and  free. 
With  the  last  apprehension  I  felt  I  was 
free.  At  which  (delusion  the  witching 
court  of  the  night  was  upon  me,  and  at 
the  window  there  was  a  rustle;  it  was 
soft  and  spirit  like  and  I  knew  in  my 
heart  the  dove  had  come  to  tell  what  is 
love.  Thus  the  white  spirit  addressed 
me: 
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*'I  am  come  to  speak  of  the  great 
mystery  and  principle  of  life;  the  intoxi- 
cating revel  of  youth;  the  staff  of  man- 
hood and  the  sober  delights  of  age. 
Look  forth,  oh  youth,  and  behold  how  at 
this  blest  season  all  nature  is  full  of  my 
subject.  All  organic  nature  is  mated; 
every  created  being  has  its  companion. 
The  most  insignificant  bird  sings  to  its 
paramour;  the  very  ])eetle  woos  its  lady 
beetle  in  the  dust,  the  drones  seek  the 
queen;  the  wild  beasts  mate  and  yon 
butterflies  which  you  see  fluttering  high 
al>ove  the  tower  and  toying  in  the  air  are 
happy  in  each  others  love.  You  must 
plainly  see  love  everywhere  is  the  great 
mystery  of  nature,  the  secret  principle  of 
life,  the  universal  bond  of  sympathy. 
So  between  two  where   there  is  no  bond 


of  sympathy  there  can  be  no  love.  Thus 
where  one  pines  for  unrequited  love  it  is 
a   semi-sane    madness.     The   poet    has 

boldly  and  well  said : 

"What  care  I  who  she  be 

If  she  is  not  dear  to  me." 
One-sided  love  as  you  thought,  oh, 
youth,  is  a  figs  end.  Trust  we  such 
love  is  quite  out  of  vogue;  a  sentimental 
jargon;  one  never  learns  of  it  in  company 
with  wits  and  people  of  refinement.  T 
tell  you  this  is  love :  a  charm  which 
draws  two  beings  together;  unites  them 
in  delicious  sympathies,  making  it  happi- 
ness to  be  with  each  other,  but  misery  to 
be  apart.  When  two  are  thus  united  it 
is  the  torment  of  one,  the  felicity  of  two 
the  strife  and  enmity  of  three. 
Kisicoquillas,  Pa.         E.  R.  Wagner. 
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[Palmistry  is  the  art  of  knowing  the  dis- 
position, inclination,  temper,  good  and  bad 
fortunes,  life  and  death  of  any  person  by 
the  lines  and  signatures  of  the  hands.  To 
render  the  art  intelligible,  the  reader  must 
know  that,  as  there  are  seven  wandering 
stars,  which  have  great  influence  over  all 
sublunary  bodies  so  likewise  they  have 
their  material  and  significant  positions  in 
the  hands  of  every  person.  Every  mount 
and  line  on  the  hand  signifies  something  of 
ap^al  consideration.  Venus,  love;  Jupiter, 
ho^b;  Saturn,  misfortune;  Mercury,  arts 
and  sciences;  Sol,  riches;  Mars,  military 
achievements;  Luna,  aftiictions  and  mental 
diseases.] 

I  am  not  too  old  to  confess .  Three 
times  I  have  essayed  to  write  this  testa- 
ment, and  each  time  a  delicate  hand  has 
taken  away  the  pencil  and  left  me 
helpless.  I  am  eager  to  vindicate  my- 
self. The  whole  world  must  know  that 
I  practiced  deception  worthily.  The 
«hild  that  is  taught  Greek   is   as  guilty 


for  knowing  a  dead  language  as  I  am 
for  being  trained  to  an  art  that  belongs 
to  the  dreamy  genius  of  Germanic 
nations  and  the  contemplative  spirit  of 
the  children  of  Brahma. 

My  relations  are  all  of  good  blood, 
except  a  few  inducted  into  the  family  by 
marriage.  Not  a  single  member  of  the 
family,  for  four  generations,  has  ever 
looked  through  prison  bars  from  the  in- 
side. But,  alas,  tor  human  history  ! 
I  was  bom  to  practice  the  worwt  decep- 
tion that  ever  cursed  guileless  people 
since  the  days  of  medieval  gypsies. 

Fritz  Hoflf,  a  rake,  an  adventurer, 
one  moment  on  the  mountain  of  ^success, 
and  the  next  in  the  yawn  of  despair, 
was,  I  regret  to  admit,  an  uncle  by 
marriage.     To  be   explicit,   he   married 
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my  father's  sister.  In  his  adventurous 
life  he  met  DesharroUes,  the  greatest 
prophet  of  this  odd  science.  Then,  in  the 
line  of  Saturn,  he  saw  the  painful  side  of 
Palmistry,  and  after  enjoying  the  revela- 
tions of  the  lines  that  mocked  his  own 
life,  he  was  compelled  to  eat  the  apple 
of  good  and  evil,  for  Desbarrolles  read, 
with  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  destruc- 
tion that  awaited  him.  Strange  and 
terrible  was  that  fate  !  L'e  was  to  be 
torn  to  death  by  a  dog.  Depr«>s8ed  and 
agitated,  Fritz  Hoff  returned  from  social 
and  wicked  triumphs  abroad,  and  sought 
the  mountains  in  Pennsylvania  near  his 
native  place,  for  a  home.  He  was  with- 
out a  friend.  To  protect  himself  from 
the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he  carried  the 
poisoned  fang  of  a  rattlesnake  resting  on 
his  chest,  as  a  charm  against  evil. 

I  met  him  one  day,  when  quite  a  boy. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  ask  me  to 
come  to  him  at  night.  I  did.  He  looked 
in  the  palm  of  my  hand  by  the  aid  of 
astral  light,  and  joyfully  exclaimed, 
"You  have  a  psychical  hand  !" 

He  invited  me  into  his  house.  He 
lived  alone.  His  strange  manner  and 
moody  disposition  had  driven  everybody 
away  from  him.  Out  of  an  old  trunk  he 
took  a  large  roll  of  manuscript,  and  said : 
**You  will  find  enclosed  the  knowledge 
of  the  good  and  evil  of  all  mankind.  The 
hand  psychical  can  be  trusted.  I  have 
faith  in  you.  Make  this  your  Bible 
and  Desbarrolles  your  Jeeus." 

Reverently  he  touched  the  written 
scroll  with  his  lips,  laughed  at  a  tear  that 
fell  from  his  eyes,  told  me  to  go,  closed 
the  door  and  he  was  alone. 

I  was  young,  but  I  studied  every  line 
of  the  mysterious  manuscript.  And 
from  that  I  knew  every  line  on  my  hand. 
At  night  I  would  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  tree  to  get  nearer  the  light  of  th  e 


stars.  I  spent  my  leisure  alone.  1  I 
mastered  the  scieni?e,  then  began  a  ca- 
reer that  ends  with  this  confession.  By 
the  aid  of  influential  friends  I  entered 
New  York  society.  The  knowledge  I 
possessed  made  me  as  restless  as  the 
winds.  I  became  successful  in  my  pro- 
fession and  popular  in  society.  A  glance 
at  the  hand  of  a  reigning  belle  revealed 
a  way  to  put  her  in  my  power.  When  a 
man  extended  me  his  hand  in  greeting  I 
saw  signs  that  I  could  use  to  advantage. 
I  guarded  my  secret  well,  and  I  dare  any 
man  to  prove  that  I  ever  used  my  knowl- 
edge dishonorably,  excepting  once;  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  delicate  hand  that 
would  stay  this  confession,  I  would  per- 
form the  dishonorable  deed  again.  I  can 
laugh  at  moralists,  for  I  know  that  evil 
is  not  always  punished . 

I  devoted  myself  to  an  un remunerative 
profession,  and  was  not  one  of  the  mod- 
ern school  of  economists,  who  believe 
that  it  is  better  to  take  cold  poison  than 
to  go  through  the  world  without  tbe 
golden  spoon  of  granny  days,  I  was  not 
without  ambition,  but  my  aim  was  hu- 
man happiness,  not  human  dross.  Then 
all  at  once,  the  current  of  my  life  was 
changed. 

I  was  resting  in  a  sofa  chair,  in  the 
reception  room  of  some  new  friends; 
my  back  was  to  the  door,  but  without 
turning  my  head  I  could  see  the  refl|g:ed 
image  of  an  object  in  the  back  pare  of 
the  room,  in  the  large  mirror  over  the 
antique  mantel.  The  door  opened,  and 
I  saw  a  wealth  of  raven  tresses,  lustrous 
brown  eyes,  features  as  delicate  as  the 
marks  of  the  wild  flower,  and  a  bloom  as 
fresh  and  as  fragrant.  A  form  well 
rounded  and  beautiful,  below  medium 
height,  but  measured  and  curved  as  if 
for  an  artist's  eye  alone. 

I  arose  to  receive  a    welcome,     I  be- 
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lieved  that  the  min-or  had  reflected  a 
false  image.  It  was  not  false,  unless  it 
was  false  oecauEe  it  was  the  image  of  a 
woman.  The  mirror  did  not  reflect  the 
hidden  beauty  of  the  lady  that  stood  be- 
fore me.  The  charm  was  there,  and  an 
irresistible  desire  to  see  the  palm  of  her 
hand  possessed  me.  But  why  should 
the  spell  be  broken  ?  The  good  and  the 
evil  were  there.  No  woman  is  perfect, 
and  only  a  few  are  good;  why,  then, 
should  I  dispel  the  illusion  that  made  life 
misty  without  her  presence.  The  secret 
science  was  useless.  My  eyes  traversed 
every  line  of  beauty  that  marked  her 
sweet  Amencan  face,  but  not  one  glance 
was  given  the  hand  that  would  tell  me 
whether  the  gods  of  the  ancients  and  the 
Venus  of  Desbarrolles  had  destined  the 
beautiful  woman  for  me.  The  shade  of 
her  face  and  neck,  uncovered  like  a 
statue,  was  the  color  of  a  shadow  after 
dawn.  I  did  not  even  look  at  my  hand 
to  see  if  I  were  to  resist  this  new  influ- 
ence. I  only  talked,  and  listened  to  the 
words  as  they  fell  from  the  tip  of  her 
tongue,  as  gently  as  rose-leaves  fall, 
tossed  by  an  evening  breeze.  Still  I 
knew  the  decree  had  gone  forih  that  she 
was  to  wed  another.  My  happiness  was 
to  be  the  dream  of  the  soul. 

Endowed  with  passion,  permeated  with 
German  idealism  and  wrecked  with  work, 
and  driven  to  daily  toil,  by  the  infernal 
deities  that  guard  the  chances  of  the 
producers,  what  could  I  expect?  1 
threw  my  glove  in  the  face  of  Fate.  The 
elder  Dumas  had  six  of  the  world's 
greatest  palmists  read  his  hand,  and  he 
married  against  the  command  of  all. 
With  such  an  illustrious  example,  rather 
than  lose  one  glance  of  those  dark  eyes 
and  miss  a  smile  of  her  rich  lips,  I  deter- 
mined  to  bum  the  manuscript  and  forget 
the  knowledge  of  Fritz  Hoff. 


Yes,  Rachael  Gorbam — how  pretty  the 
name  ! — a  man  has  gone  to  the  wilds  of 
Siberia  for  a  woman  not  half  as  beautiful 
as  you,  and  one,  too,  who  bad  forgotten 
him  ere  he  returned.  The  smile  of  even 
a  fickle  woman  has  made  cowards  brave, 
in  war,  and  for-  you,  whose  dark  eyes 
tell  of  constancy,  a  man  should  face  out- 
rageous fate.  If  a  man  has  any  faith  to 
spare  from  his  religion,  he  had  better 
give  it  to  such  a  woman. 

I  addressed  her  thus,  but  my  language 
was  too  much  like  the  curse  and  skepti- 
sism  of  Kelpius,  pronounced  upon  me,  as 
upon  all  of  his  descendants  who  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  read  bis  idealistic 
philosophy. 

"When  Rachel  Gorham  parted  with  me, 
I  measured  the  length  of  her  fingers  on 
the  palm  of  my  hand  as  I  clasped  hers  in 
farewell,  and  I  knew  that  she  had  the 
dreamy  and  poetic  temperament.  I  was 
glad. 

Six  months  afterwards  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Ralph  Gleason.  I  heard  the 
report,  and  after  plotting  for  an  entire 
week  I  determined  to  break  the  engage- 
ment. The  science  of  palmistry  was  to 
aid  me.  I  did  not  care  whether  the 
Rachael  that  I  had  not  served  a  year 
for  was  in  love  with  me  or  not,  or 
whether  I  would  break  her  heart. 

A  woman's  love  is  very  much  like  that 
of  the  opposite  sex,  a  fickle  thing  at  best. 
The  stars  sing  together,  the  eternal  har- 
mony of  heaven  is  complete,  the  paradise 
of  earth  adds  two  to  its  lonely  pair,  the 
home  is  made  perfect,  human  nature  is 
vindicated,  the  angels  have  rivals,  man 
is  ennobled,  woman  glorified,  and  the 
social  cycle  circles  the  family  with  eter- 
nal  peace  when  love  is  made  perfect.  I 
think  this  an  excuse  for  having  used  the 
most  despicable  of  arts  to  accomplish  my 
purpose.     I   sought  an    opportunity   to 
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converse  privately  with  Rachael.  I  re- 
member now  how  fluently  I  talked.  At 
every  opportunity  I  told  her  of  the  won- 
derful power  of  palmistry.  I  cited  to 
her  the  cases  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Swed- 
enborg,  Fourier,  Saint  Simon,  and  a 
score  of  others  who  were  influenced  by 
this  marvelous  science.  I  succeeded  in 
winning  her  confidence .  I  worked  dili- 
gently to  inspire  her  with  awe .  At  last 
I  succeeded.  First  I  learned  all  I  could 
about  the  life  of  her  sister,  then  asked 
the  privilege  to  read  her  hand;  then  fol- 
lowed what  seemed  a  marvelous  revela- 
tion in  reference  to  her  disposition,  incli- 
nations and  future  life. 

Rachael  heard  and  wondered;  then  I 
took  her  hand  in  mine.  Base  nature 
to  deceive  her  so!  But  I  determined  to 
read  her  hand  correctly  except  the  line 
of  love. 

I  placed  my  pencil  on  the  line  repre- 
senting Jupiter.  Gaiety,  love  of  nature, 
a  happy  marriage,  a  desire  to  shine,  a 
noble  ambition  and  excessive  pride  was 
indicated  by   the   line   of  great  length. 

Near  the  middle  finger  was  Saturn. 
The  medium  size  of  the  line  indicated  a 
love  of  solitude,  a  fear  of  death,  pru- 
dence, wisdom  and  success. 

Near  the  third  ring  finger  was  the 
line  of  Apollo.  The  shortness  of  the 
line  indicated  a  revered  name,  the  beauty 
that  causes  love,  the  grace  which  charms 
the  heart,  a  taste  for  literature,  poetry 
and  intelligence,  with  all  the  light  that 
shines  and  causes  to  shine.  An  absence 
of  music,  painting,  and  fine  art  was 
noticed. 

Under  the  little  finger  was  the  line  of 
Mercury.  It  was  in  excess,  and  told  of 
fortune,  and  a  cunning  disposition, 
strongly  inclined  to  riches. 

Mars,  which  indicates  insolence,  in- 
justice, childishness,  was  totally  wanting. 


Luna,  at  the  base  of  the  thumb,  indi- 
cates a  love  of  mystery,  a  sweet  melan- 
choly, dreams,  meditation,  and  a  kind 
and  loving  nature  to  the  sick  and  those 
in  distress. 

Venus,  ah!  how  my  voice  trembled, 
for  here  was  the  test.  I  saw  by  the 
gracefulness  of  the  line  that  charity,  ten- 
derness, a  desire  to  be  loved,  benevolence, 
and  all  the  cardinal  virtues  reposed  there. 
But  what  did  I  tell  her?  I  go  to  her 
nearly  every  day  and  ask  her  forgiveness 
for  my  deception,  and  am  forgiven  with 
a  kiss.  I  said  that  the  line  indicated 
that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
man  in  no  wise  suited  to  her.  I  then 
described  the  man.  If  a  maniage 
was  consummated  I  solemnly  told  her 
that  she  would  die  in  abject  poverty  after 
her  love  had  turned  to  the  bitterest  jiate. 
1  then  told  her  of  the  truth  of  the  science, 
and  infoimed  her  of  an  event  that  had 
happened  to  her  six  months  ago,  which  I 
insisted  was  shown  in  the  hand,  but  of 
which  I  had  learned  from  another  riource. 
Then  I  told  her  of  another  lover.  I  de- 
scribed his  aspirations.  He  would  lead 
her  an  ideal  life,  fulfill  every  desire  of 
her  nature,  was  pure  in  mind  and  heart, 
and  would  make  her  happiness  as  endless 
as  time  and  as  free  from  care  as  the  birds 
of  a  tropical  clime.  I  described  this  new 
lover,  and  I  believe  that  if  I  had  looked 
in  the  mirror  I  would  have  seen  the 
original  of  the  description.  Then  I  left 
her  with  the  words,  ''Dream  of  me,  and 
you  will  dream  of  one  who  loves  you.'* 

The  next  day  I  disguised  myself  as  an 
old  man  and  sought  the  presence  of  her 
lover.  I  begged  that  I  might  read  his 
hand.  I  aroused  his  curiosity.  He  con- 
sented. I  again  read  correctly  until  I 
came  to  the  love  line,  then  T  told  him 
that  he  was  engaged  to  one  who  would 
make  him   miserable.     He   laughed.     I 
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impreesed  him  by  relating  various  things 
of  my  positive  knowledge.  His 
hand  was  spatulated  and  easy  to  read. 
I  at  last  awakened  the  sleeping  demon 
of  superstition,  which  is  either  asleep  or 
uwake  in  every  human  soul,  and  told 
him  that  a  beautiful  blonde  awaited  his 
coming  in  a  great  city,  whither  he  would 
go  in  three  months.  I  related  her 
beauty,  wealth  and  position  in  glowing 
tt^rme.  I  left  him  with  the  admonition 
to  seek  her  or  be  eternally  miserable. 

Then,  still  disguise],  I  sought  the  pres- 
•  iice  of  Rachael.     1  cannot  think    of  her 
\>y  any  formal  name.     I  told  her  I   was  a 
palmist,  and  she  cilled    her    mother   and 
together   they    decided    to    have    some 
-port.     I  heard   some  pleasant   remarks 
■iiade  about  myself,    which  would  hardly 
iiave  been  spoken  had  they   known    that 
he  palmist  of  the  day    had    been    the 
almist  of  the  evening  l)efore.     I  noticed 
iiat  Rachael  was   interested,    for  she  at 
ooce  asked  if  she  would  marry    the  gen- 
!enjan  to  whom   she    was    engaged.     I 
newered,    "No."     Then  gave    reasons 
why,  and  described  myself   as   her  lover 
again,  varying  the  description  enough  to 
make  the  reading  the  game  in  substance, 
but  different  in   detail.     I   was   strong, 
however,  in  insisting  that  if  the  engage- 
ment was  not  b/oken  off  at  once,  poverty, 
misery  and  attendant  evils    would   cross 
iie  line  ot  her    happiness.       As   an    old 
.an,  I  begged  her  to  obey  the   rules  of 
science   originated  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians.   The  tears  I  shed  in  pleading  weie 
quite  real.     I   obtained   her  promise   to 
obey  me,  but  I  did  not  think  she  would. 
It  is   so   seldom    a    woman    keeps    her 
promise.     I  remained  away    a    month. 
The  engagement  was  broken  off.  A  little 
lover's  quarrel,  that  was  all;  but  Rachael 
was  free.  I  was  welcomed,  and  they  told 
me  the   story  of  the   old    palmist,    and 


were  surprised  that  our  theories  were 
so  nearly  the  game,  and  that  he  should 
have  told  her  betrothed  the  same  as  he 
did  her.  I  insisted  that  I  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  science.     I  am. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  told  her  that 
evening,  but  I  did  ask  her  to  close  her 
eyes,  so  I  could  see  her  face  in  repose. 

I  kissed  her. 

I  went  away  and  she  was  undecided 
whether  she  loved  me.  No  doom  is 
worge  than  that  of  indecision.  From  the 
I08S  of  bread  to  the  wreck  of  nations  it  is 
attended  by  evils.  Indecision  is  the 
demon  ui  the  lost  grip.  The  loftiest 
ambition  lies  in  the  dust  by  the  halting 
monster.  It  congeals  the  heart  and 
withers  life,  like  lw3at  the  unwa- 
tered  lilly. 

1  sought  for  information  the  scroll  of 
the  man  Fritz  Holf ,  the  evil  genius,  who 
lead  me  to  defeat  and  treachery.  I  read  : 
"The  only  relief  for  an  embittered  life  is 
to  travel  and  seek  adventure.  The  mid- 
night scenes  of  large  cities,  where  crime 
is  as  bold  as  the  golden  king  of  day,  the 
restless  man  finds  anew  the  vigor  of  life." 

I  decided  to  go,  and  1  would  seek  in- 
tellectual activity  among  the  idealists  of 
Germany,  happiness  among  the  soul 
dreamers  of  Asia,  love  in  the  free  and 
easy  Paris,  and  art  in  Rome. 

1  went,  but  not  alone.  Instead  of 
mid-night  scenes  in  the  large  cities  I 
frequented  with  my  companion,  the 
social  room  of  the  hotel,  the  temples,  the 
parks  and  wherever  lovers  are  wont  to 
asFerable.  It  was  the  love-life  of  end- 
lees  happiness;  and  my  companion  w  s 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  met. 
My  companion  was,  and  is  and  alway.s. 
will  Ije  Rachael. 

My  wife  and  I  still  believe  in  Pal  mis 
try,  although  Fritz  Hoff  died  a  uaturjil 
death  and  her  old  lover  never  found  the 
rich  and  dashing  blonde.  Our  psychical 
hands  indicate  long  life  and  happiness, 
and  I  do  not  heed  the  gray  hair  th^t 
preacher  a  w^onderful  seimon  on  time 
with  my  head  for  a  pulpit. 

Harr  Wagner. 
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THE  h:eliotrope. 

Somewhere,  'tis  told  that  in  an  Eastern  land, 
Clasped  in  the  dull  palm  of  a  mummy's  hand 
A  few  light  seeds  were  found:  with  wondering  eyes 
And  words  of  awe  was  lifted  up  the  prize. 

And  much  they  marvelled  what  could  be  so  dear 
Of  herd  or  flower  as  to  be  treasured  here, 
What  sacred  vow  had  made  the  dying  keep 
So  close  this  token  for  his  last  long  sleep. 

None  ever  knew,  but  in  the  fresh,  warm  earth 
The  cherished  seeds  sprang  to  a  second  birth, 
And  eloquent  once  more  with  love  and  hope 
Burst  into  bloom  the  purple  heliotrope. 

Embalmed,  perhaps,  with  sorrow's  fiery  tears, 
Out  of  the  silence  of  a  thousand  years ; 
It  answered  back  the  passion  of  the  past 
With  the  pure  breath  of  perfect  peace  at  last. 

0  pulseless  heart!  as  ages  pass,  sleep  well! 
The  purple  flower  thy  secret  will  not  tell. 
But  only  to  our  eager  quest  reply, 
''Love,  hidden  in  the  grave,  can  never  die." 

Frances  L.  Mace. 
Bangor,  Maine.        , 
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I  have  a  hearty  admiration  for  a  clever, 
fascinating  woman,  whether  she  happens 
to  be  highly  cultivated  or  not.  Many 
women'  have  large  minds,  retentive 
memories,  orderly  habits  of  thought, 
and  principles  to  be  relied  upon,  but  in 
them  the  power  of  attracting,  fasciniting 
and  wheedling  around  a  retinue  of  ad- 
mirers is  totally  non-existent. 

Many  women  are  ornaments  to  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  They  toil  night 
and  day  for  the  delight  and  prosperity  of 
husband  or  children.  They  think,  plan 
and  talk  with  the  highest  of  their  pow- 
ers for  the  promotion  of  moral  reforms 
and  for  the  promulgation  of  pure  and 
lovely  thoughts.  They  take  the  jewels 
from  their  eyes  and  the  colors  from  their 
cheeks  to  place  them  upon  the  fire  of  lit- 
erary ambition.  They  sit  at  the  piano 
or  easel  year  after  year,  and  the  beauties 
and  loves  of  youth  steal  away,  to  be 
pursue i  in  vain  in  after  life.  These  pur- 
suits have  their  own  rewards,  which  are 
measured  out  against  their  sufferings. 
Thesfi  women  establish  their  value  and 
make  valuable  records,  but  they  do  not 
lead  society.  They  are  smart,  not 
clever;  able,  but  not  fascinating.  Giv- 
ing them  great  adoration,  we  must  re- 
serve a  wide  place  in  our  affection  for  the 
society  woman,  the  bright,  winning, 
arch,  entertaining,  yea,  possibly  in- 
triguing woman. 

Her  talents  are  rot  laid  away  and 
forgotten  *on  canvas  or  paper,  but 
she  keeps  them  where  she  can  polish  them 
daily,  at  her  tongue's  end . 

She  has  a  smooth  voice,  a  roguish  eye, 
a  charming  smile,  shapely  white  hands 
and  arms,  and  a  faultless  walk.  She 
has  abandaut  wit  and  knows   how  to  use 


it,  and  guaged  by  this  iostrunient  of 
power,  her  subjects  go  or  come,  as  she 
chooses.  She  has  hours  of  sarcasm,  and 
details  the  faults  of  unhappy  simpletons 
who  posed  before'her;  but  this  is  only  the 
shaded  and  retiring  background  against 
which  she  places  the  brilliant  light  of  her 
fine  humor. 

She  arranges  no  classes  among  her 
subjects.  She  makes  each  the  most 
favored,  but  takes  no  one  into  her  secret 
council  chamber.  You  occasionally  fancy 
that  you  are  the  one  particularly  chosen, 
but  it  slowly  dawns  upon  you  that  you 
are  only  one  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  many 
spokes  she  is  systematically  turning 
around.  Yet  you  cannot  long  be  cha- 
grined, for  slie  will  soon  sweep  down 
upon  you  with  an  overpowering  avalanche 
of  9 weet  smiles  and  unanswerable  com- 
pliments. She  comes  like  a  cool  west 
wind  on  a  sultry  day,  and  you  blossom 
out  quickly  under  her  magnetic  charms. 
She  wants  you  to  laugh,  and  you 
laugh.  She  challenges  you  to  say  some- 
thing bright,  and  if  you  make  a  fair 
successs  you  have  added  to  your  self- 
esteem;  80  you  are  gratified,  which  means 
more  allegiance  to  the  clever  woman. 

She  possesses  a  consummate  an — the 
art  of  telling  a  story — and  those  who  do 
not  fall  before  her  amiability,  her  sub- 
tlety, succumb  to  the  power  of  a  good 
story.  They  laugh  and  adore.  But 
she  adds  to  this  the  magnificent  magna- 
nimity of  hearing  you  tell  one .  She  turns 
her  expectant  face  upon  you;  she  starts 
you  a  little;  she  is  very  patient,  very 
hopeful;  if  you  lose  the  point  she  finds 
it  for  you,  and  when  you  come  strug- 
gling through  at  last,  she  rings  out  her 
beautiful  silvery  laugh,  claps   her   white 
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hands,  and  you  ppeedily  forget  that  your  among  all  my  lovable  sisters,  I  obey  and 

little  story  wasn't  a  success.  fear  and  admire  her  first  and  all  the  time. 

O,  she  is  so  clever,    so   charming,   so  Lillian  H.  Shuey. 

adroit,  so  wonderful  in  all  her  ways  that, 
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TOBY  ROSENTHAL.  where  bis  childhood   was   spent   in    the- 

Upon  the  thirteenth  of  November  in  extreme  of  poverty,  making  his  way  at 
this  city  will  be  held  a  novel  exhibition  sixteen  to  the  celebrated  Munich  school 
of  paintings,  thereby  serving  a  two-fold  of  art,  and  achieving  such  wonderful 
purpose.  First  to  honor  a  native  pain-  success,  makes  his  life  story  sound  like 
ter,  showing  that  it  is  not  always  true  a  sort  of  modern  fairy  tale, 
that  "a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  His  "Elaine,"  traveled  across  the  con- 
8 -ive  in  his  own  country,"  and  giving  to  tinent  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  and  was 
all  those  in  the  city  or  country  who  are  accorded  the  first  enthusiastic  reception 
iaterested  in  the  career  of  a  successful  ever  given  to  a  single  picture  by  Calif or- 
artist,  a  means  of  studyin^^  the  works  of  nians.  It  became  the  fashion  of  the 
art  which  have  made  him  famous.  The  hour,  and  the  excitement  grew  so  high 
secondary  object  is  to  devote  the  pro-  that  a  covetous  vandal  cut  the  canvass 
ceeds  of  the  exhibition  to  a  fund  for  cer-  from  its  frame  and  in  the  darkness  of  the 
tain  charitable  purposes,  among  which  is  night  carried  it  away.  It  was  eventually 
the  Free  Kindergarten  system.  recovered,  however,  and  Tennyson's  lily 

It  is  to  be  held  at  the  Art  Assoeiatioa   '"f  sequestered  from  public  view. 
room,,   and  is   entirely  under   the   man-       ,^™'"  "^*'  t™'  '^"^y  Roaentbal,    him- 
4.    c  ^  A-         u     u  •  •     4.   1    self,  has  become  the   fashion,    and   Cali- 

agement  of  ladies  who   have   origmated         '  ' 

^1        ,  T  '       '2.       i.  fornians  bid  high  for  all  his  paintings,  in 

the  scheme,  and  are  carrymg  it  out  sue-  °  r. 

n  11  order  that  they   may  grace  the  walls   of 

.     ,       ,      _    ,  .  .  „  the  city  that  claims  him  for  her  own  son . 

A  sketch  or   the   artist   specially  pre-  x    ^i.-  i.      i.  i  -i^i     .li 

^       T        .,11  .1  In  this  way  has  been   made  possible   the 

pared  and  eunched  by  extracts  from  let-  ..         r-  i     •  i -i  •.•  /•  .i 

^         „.        ,. , ,       .  /         _  ,  .  ,     ,  idea  of  an   exclusive  exhibition   ot   thn 

ters  tellinff  or  his  trials   and  his    methods  %        n    -,  .•  .   • 

,       ..,  ,       ,       ,  ,  works   ot    the    artist  in    question,    eacii 

of  work  will  be  placed  on    sale  as  a  sou-  „•  ,  .  .  „ 

„    ,  ^  .  ^  owner  or  these  precious  pieces  or  canva?8 

venir   of  the    occasion,   and    must  needs  i       ,.        ,•  i  ,  ^  i    ^i 

-  ,    „  donating   his    or  her   share   toward   the 

hre  the    soul  of  our  risinoj  geniuses  who       n      •  •.,  .  i-  •     i 

.    -   -       .    1  i.  .      .  \  ,  collection    with    an    anxious    sohcitude, 

indulge  m  lotty  aspirations  m   reerard  to  ,     ■       ,,  j  »   i      j    ^.i    . 

°  •'       ^  °  remembering  the  vandal  hands  that  once 

before  sought   to  make   off  with  one    of 
Although  but  thirty  six  years  of   age,   them. 

TobyRosenthalstands  very  high,  ranked  The   last  pictu  e   from    the   studio  of 

with  the  finest   artists  of  the   day  in  Eu-  the  artist  is  one  upon  which  he  has  been 

rope.     Bom  in  West  Prussia,  of  Jewish  engaged   since  1879;   for  five  years   he 

parentage,    coming   to    San    Francieco,  specially  prepared •  himself  for  tbe   task, 
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Htudying  light  and  shade  effects  under- 
ground until  his  eyes  became  Aflfected, 
studying  the  quality  of  stones  and  chains, 
studying  historical  incident  and  attire, 
ecclesiastical  etiquette,  and  numberless 
other  things  in  order  to  portray  the  his- 
torical scene  of  Constance  de  Beverly. 

Turn  to  the  p  ges  of  Marmion,  Canto 
.>txond,  and  there  is  to  be  found  the  pic- 
ture suggested  by  the  poet  to  the  artist, 
the  Abbess  and  the  Abbott  sitting  in 
state  and  pronouncing  the  doom  of  the 
unfortunate  Constance,  who  stands  in 
pages  attire  before  the  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice. Uer  crime  is  not  so  much  that  she 
has  for  three  years  followed  her  lover, 
Marmion,  as  that  she  has  broken  her 
vows  and  tied  the  convent.  Her  punish- 
ment is  that  she  is  to  be  walled  up  alive 
in  the  masonry  of  the  underground  cell ; 
the  niches  are  already  prepared,  the 
torches  casting  their  weird  light,  and 
the  monks  waiting  to  carry  out  their  sen- 
tence. 

The  engraving  of  this  painting,  even 
without  the  richneas  of  the  coloring,  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  art  and  very  impres- 
sive. 

This  picture  will  be  the  chief  attraction 
in  the  coming  exhibition,  and  is  stated  to 
l)e  marvelous  in  its  details,  almost  micro- 
scopic in  its  fidelity  to  nature,  being  a 
perfect  study  in  the  texture  of  the 
drapery,  the  hardness  of  the  stones  and 
chains,  the  singular  lights  and  shadows. 
Since  its  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
the  picture  has  l)een  publicly  exhibited, 
in  New  York  only,  but  there  it  attracted 
80  much  attention  that  fully  30,000 
visitors  came  to  see  it,  many  of  them 
journeying  from  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati^ 
Philadelphia,   and    other  cities   for   that 


purpose. 

Preparatory  to  the  exhibition  was  held 
last  week  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the 
managers  and  friends  interested,  during 
which  was  given  a  succession  of  little 
sketches  and  essays  relative  to  the  suV)- 
ject. 

Mr.  Irving M.  Scott  gave  a  short  little 
address  upon  the  life  of  Rosenthal  and 
the  history  of  the  new  painting.  He 
was  followed  ])y  the  Rev.  Elkin  Cohn, 
who  treated  the  life  of  Rosenthal  from  an 
exemplary  point  of  view,  holding  up  his 
career  as  a  model  to  those  whose  genius 
is  fettered  by  lowly  surroundings. 

A  young  girl,  Miss  Viola  Raphael, 
then  recited  the  particular  cantos  from 
the  poet,  from  which  the  artist  gleaned 
the  ideas  for  the  painting  of  Constanc*' 
de  Beverly. 

Finally  came  Virgil  Williams,  the 
director  of  the  Art  School,  who  referred 
to  the  struggles  of  other  artists,  Millais 
and  Corot,  and  spoke  specially  of  the 
foundation  of  the  old  Munich  school,  and 
its  transition  from  that  soulless  style  into 
the  present  regime  of  feeling  and  color. 
The  paintings  to  be  on  exhibition  are 
eight,  including  one  of  his  first  sketches 
when  but  a  boy,  and  obtained  from  hie 
father  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
The  others  are  as  follows: 

"Elaine,"  owned  by  Mrs.  Johnscn; 
''Affection's  Last  Offering"  and  the 
*'Exile^»  Return,"  the  property  of  W. 
H.  L.  Barnes;  **Out  of  the  Frying  Pan 
Into  the  Fire,"  owned  by  E.  Bosqui; 
"The  Seminary  Alarmed,"  owned  by 
Mrs.  Theresa  Fair;  "The  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  Spring  time,"  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Coleman;  Constance  de  Beverly,'*' 
owned  by  Irving  M.  Scott. 
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AN  HOUR  WITH  AN  ANTEDILUVIAN 


During  the  month  of  July,  1879,  while 
on  my  way  to  Sacramento  from  Los  An- 
geles, I  was  compelled  to  wait  over  at 
Liathrop  one  morning  from  eight  o'clock 
until  nearly  noon — until  the  arrival  of 
the  Eastern-bound  train.  Always  hungry 
at  meal  stations,  and  voraciously  so  upon 
this  occasion,  I  had  made  up  my  mind, 
even  before  the  arrival  of  the  train  which 
dropped  me  at  Lathrop,  to  indulge  in  a 
repast  cooked  to  order  so  soon  as  the  reg- 
ular train-breakfast  should  have  been 
disposed  of  by  the  through  passengers 
for  San  Francisco  and  Stockton. 

I  sat  down  to  ray  breakfast  about  half- 
past  nine  o'clock,  and  noticed  that  plates 
had  been  placed  for  two;  and  I  had  hardly 
seated  myself  when  I  was  joined  by  an 
elderly-looking  gentleman,closely  shaved, 
cleanly  and  well  appareled,  who  pleasant- 
ly said,  as  he  dropped  into  a  chair  oppo- 
site me  : 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  my  dear  sir, 
:33i  you  have  no  objection,  of  joining  you 
this  delightful  morning — and  especially 
as  the  waiter  has  kindly  directed  me  to  a 
•seat  near  you — in  the  dissussion  of  an 
ample  modern  meal ;  for,  my  friend,  let 
me  assure  you,  upon  my  honor,  this  is  the 
first  time  in  several  thousand  years  that 
I  have  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  a  gen- 
tleman. If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
indeed,  the  last  time  I  appeased  my  ap- 
petite it  was  with  one,  Noah,  a  distin- 
guished navigator."  i 

Naturally  enough,  such  a  speech  elic- 
*ited  my  attention,  and  I  looked  directly 
into  the  old  gentleman's  face;  but  I  dis- 
covered nothing  except  candor  and  intel- 
ligence therein,  and  I  asked,  with  an  af- 
fectation of  seriousnebs : 

"Did  I  understand  you,  sir,  to  allude 
to  Noah,  of  sacred  history  ?  " 

"I  referred  to  that  same  dear,  departed 
old  mariner,  with  whom  I  was  on  terms 
of  exceeding  intimacy,  and  whom  I  knew 


just  as  well  as  I  knew  Adam,  or  Moses, 
or  Solomon.  It  is  true  that  I  was  well 
along  in  years  when  all  of  those  historical 
fellows  were  boys,  but  I  used  to  run  with 
them,  nevertheless.  Why,  I  made  the 
first  kite  that  Methuselah  ever  flew;  and 
I  kicked  foot-ball  with  Cain  and  Abel  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  Noah  and  your 
humble  servant  have  spent  many  a  night 
out  together,  and  what  Solomon  and  I 
didn't  know  about  the  erring  gender  don't 
grow  luxuriantly  in  any  of  your  quarter 
sections  of  wild  oats  to-day." 

During  the  progress  of  this  last  irre- 
concilable utterance,  I  had  concluded 
that  I  had  "pooled  issues"  with  a  lunatic, 
and  I  kept  one  eye  upon  a  new  carving- 
knife  lying  upon  my  side  of  the  festive 
board  and  the  other  upon  the  door,  fully 
convinced  that  the  result  of  the  matinee 
would  be  a  fight  or  a  foot-race.  Think- 
ing, however,  that  some  of  the  railroad 
boys  might  have  "put  up  the  racket," 
and  had  set  the  old  gentleman  an,  I  en- 
couraged the  seance  by  saying: 

"Did  any  of  your  old  comrades  have 
go-as-you-please  walking-matches,  hop- 
bitter  base-ball  clubs,  or  Pinaf " 

"Sir!"  he  replied,  in  accents  of  unmis- 
takable surprise  and  indignation;  "if  you 
think  me  crazy,  I  will  depart  at  once. 
No  gentleman  will  insult  or  ridicule  a 
person  of  my  age  and  erudition;"  and 
the  distressed  relic  of  the  antediluvian 
period  wiped  his  moistening  eyes  with 
the  back  of  an  aged  hand. 

I  became  somewhat  embarrassed;  but 
curiosity  overcame  my  momentary  per- 
plexity, and  I  broke  a  short  and  unpleas- 
ant silence  by  calling  for  a  bottle  of  clar- 
et, and  requesting  the  sad-faced  pilgrim 
to  join  me  in  a  friendly  glass  of  wine. 
He  declared  that  nothing  would  give  him 
greater  pleasure;  and  soon  after  the  wait- 
er returned  and  filled  two  glasses  with 
"Chateau  Larose."  My  companion  dran^ 
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with  gusto,  and  remarked,  after  smacking 
his  withered  lips* 

"My  congenial  friend,  that  wine  is  as 
superior  as  any  I  ever  drank  with  Noah 
in  his  own  vineyard,  or  with  Nimrod — 
when  that  excellent  marksman  and  your 
humble  servant  used  to  go  out  after 
larks." 

T  was  on  the  point  of  interrogating  my 
citherworn  companion  as  to  whether  he 
and  the  other  old  boys  ever  went  out  on 
larks;  but,  fearing  that  he  might  possibly 
brain  me  on  the  spot,  I  maintained  si- 
lence— a  silence  which  the  old  gentleman 
qoickly  broke  by  saying: 

•'As  soon  as  we  have  concluded  our  re- 
past, sir,  I  would  like  to  have  a  long  chat 
with  you.  By  way  of  introduction,  how- 
ever, I  would  respectfully  ask  you  your 
impression  touching  the  creation  of  this 
beautiful  world.  Do  you  believe  that 
this  world  was  made  in  six  days,  and  that 
Adam  was  the  first  man,  and  that,  during 
what  fictitious  writers  call  the  Flood,  rain 
fell  incessantly  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  inundating  ail  creation,  and  that 
all  human  beings  except  Noah  and  his 
family,  and  all  other  living  creatures  ex- 
cept those  in  the  ark,  were  drowned  or 
^'}ve  otherwise  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth?" 

"I  .s|cring  from  old  New  England, 
' ved-iu-the-wool  Puritanical  stock,"  I 
plied.  **I  read  my  Bible  daily,  and  be- 
•^ve  all  that  there  is  in  it.  I  do  not 
vumine  the  dangerous  and  polluting 
writings  of  Volney,  Voltaire,  Paine, 
Draper,  Darwin,  or  Renan,  nor  do  I  dare 
to  lend  a  faithless  ear  to  such  heretics 
and  blasphemers  as  Gladstone,  Ingersoll 
and  Beecher.  I  prefer  that  holy  book, 
given  me  by  my  dear  old  mother,  to  tele- 
scopes and  augurs  and  all  other  parapher- 
nalia of  scientific  innovation.  I  believe 
in  no  laboratories  but  hell's,  and  hope 
fur  no  perfect  bliss  except  that  to  be 
found  in  Abraham's  bosom.     I — " 

"You're  about  as  clean  gone  as  any 
maniac  I've  seen  since  the  cunning  Isca- 
riot  sold  his  Master  on  a  margin!" 


"Pardon  me,  sir;  I  will  come  to  the 
point  at  once.  I  do  believe  that  this 
beautiful  world  and  al|  that  in  it  is  was 
made  in  six  days,  and  that  Adam  was  the 
first  man;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  God, 
in  a  great  fit  of  auger,  ruthlessly  destroy- 
ed all  that  he  had  made  except  Noah  and 
his  family  and  two  birds  and  two  beasts 
and  two  rattlesnakes  and  two  mosquitoes 
and  two  fleas  and  two  flies,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  two  of  each  kind  for  breeding  pur- 
poses." 

"You  do?" 
♦'  I  do!" 

"  Then  you  are  a  first-class  idiot!  " 
"  Thank  you!' 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  he  added  quick- 
ly. "  However,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
listen  to  one  who  knows  it  all,  without 
getting  miffed,  then  we  had  better  drink 
to  each  other's  health  and  separate." 

"  Oh,  dear, I  could  not  think  of  letting 
you  go,"  I  exclaimed;  '•  I  am  getting  in- 
terested in  you.     Go  on,  and  I  will  keep 

perfectly  cool  and " 

"  Well,  then,  why  was  it  not  just  as 
feasible  for  the  Creator  to  have  made  all 
of  these  living  things  over  again,  if  ho 
at  one  time  made  them  with  such  ease 
and  perfection  as  you  give  him  credit  for? 
If  it  is  pleasant  for  you  to  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe — he 
who  pencils  the  flowers  and  marks  the 
constellations — did  so  far  forget  himself 
in  his  inexcusable  anger  as  to  destroy  his 
matchless  handiwork,  is  it  possible  that 
he  selected  a  few  wretched  human  beings, 
a  score  or  two  of  worthless  animale,  and 
a  collection  of  repulsive  insects  and  rep- 
tiles as  spectators  and  survivors  of  so 
grand  a  catastrophe  ?  " 

I  was  still  all  astonishment,  and  hardly 
knew  whether  to  assume  an  air  of  levity 
or  seriousness.  It  was  plain  enough  to 
see  that  the  old  gentleman  was  an  unbe- 
liever:   He  continued: 

"  You  believe  in   the   creation  of  this 
world  as  related  by  the  translators  of  the 
Bible  ?  " 
•I  do." 
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•*  You  believe  that  God  created  the 
earth,  and  lighted  it  up  with  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars;  you  swallow  the  Jonah 
business,  and  that  exaggerated  story 
about  the  flood;  you  interpret  those  an- 
ecdotes about  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
the  children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by 
hell-fire  and  brimstone,  and  the  turning 
of  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt;  the  im- 
maculate conception;  the  divinity  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  as  cold  facts, 
just  as  they  are  related  in  that  wonderful 
book  of  yours,  which  is  already  being 
tinkered  to  pieces  by  a  lot  of  old  theolog- 
ical scrubs  and  demagogues,  who  ought 
to  be  transported  in  a  gang  to  the  canni- 
bal islands,  and  don't  you  forget  it!" 

-  Sir,  I " 

••  Listen!" 

"  Proceed,  sir." 

"  Herr  Kalb,  the  German  savant,  in  a 
work  recently  published,  shows  that  there 
was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  concomi- 
tantly with  the  earthquake  that  occurred 
when  Julius  Cassar  was  assassinated,  on 
the  15th  of  March,  B.  C.  44.  He  has  also 
calculated  the  Jewish  calendar  to  A.  D. 
41,  and  the  result  of  his  researches  fully 
confirms  the  facts  recorded  by  the  evan- 
gelists, of  the  wonderful  physical  events 
that  accompanied  the  crucifixion.  Astro- 
nomical calculations  prove,  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  that  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  Jewish  month  Nissan  (April  6th), 
there  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
was  accompanied  in  all  probability  by 
the  earthquake,  *  when  the  vail  of  the 
Temple  was  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  earth  did  quake  and  the 
rock  rent.'  (Matt,  xxxii:  51.)  While 
St.  Luke  describes  the  eclipse  in  these 
words:  *  And  it  was  the  sixth  hour  (12 
noon) ,  and  there  was  darkness  over  all 
the  land  till  the  ninth  hour  (3  o'clock 
p.  M.),  and  the  sun  was  darkened.'  (Luke 
xxii:  44.)  This  mode  of  reckoning  cor- 
responds perfectly  with  the  result  of  an- 
other calculation  Herr  Kalb  made  by 
reckoning  backward  from  the  great  total 


eclipse  of  April,  1818,  allowing  for  the 
difference  between  the  old  and  new  styles, 
which  also  gives  April  6th  as  the  date  of 
the  new  moon  in  the  year  A.  D.  31.  As 
the  vernal  equinox  of  the  year  fell  on 
March  25th,  and  the  Jews  ate  their  Easter 
lamb  and  celebrated  their  Frib  Passok,  or 
feast  of  the  Passover,  on  the  following 
new  moon,  it  is  clear  April  6th  was  iden- 
tical with  Nissan  14th,  of  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar, which,  moreover,  was  on  Friday, 
the  Paraskevee,  or  day  of  preparation  for 
the  Sabbath,  and  this  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew  Talmud.  Thus,  by  the  unit<id 
testimony  of  astronomy,  archaeology, 
traditional  and  biblical  history,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  date  of  the 
crucifixion  was  April  6,  A.  D.  31;  and  no 
doubt  whatever  that  any  of  the  wonder- 
ful physical  events  of  that  time  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  said  crucifixion.  So 
much  for  that  point.  Touching  the  plan  - 
ets  or  stars,  M.  Figuier,  a  noted  French 
scientific  gentleman,  in  a  statement  that 
modern  astronomy  has  demonstrated  that 
there  are  other  worlds  than  ours,  that  the 
earth  simply  makes  a  part  of  a  class  or 
group  of  stars  which  do  not  differ  essen 
tially,  and  that  there  is  an  infinity  of 
other  globes  like  it,  proceeds  to  consider 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  other  worlds. 
Since  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the 
earth  from  the  other  planets  of  our  solar 
system — Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  he  argues 
that  we  must  find  in  the  others  as  we  find 
here— air  and  water,  a  hard  SQil,  rivers 
and  seas,  mountains  and  valleys.  There 
must  be  found  also  in  them  vegetation 
and  trees  and  tracts  covered  with  verdure 
and  shade.  There  must  be  in  them  ani 
mals,  and  even  men,  or  at  least  beings  su 
perior  to  animals,  and  corresponding  to 
our  human  type.  I  happen  to  know  that 
the  physical  and  climatoJogical  connec- 
tions of  the  earth  and  the  other  planets 
are  identical.  On  these  planets,  as  on 
the  earth,  the  sun  shines  and  disappears, 
and  cold  and  darkness  succeed  to  heat 
and   light.    In  them,  as  on  the  earth,  the 
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rich  carpet  of  herbage  covers  the  plains, 
and  laxnriant  woods  cover  the  mountains. 
Rivers  flow   majestically   on  to  the  seas. 
Winds  blow  regularly  or  irregularly  and 
purify  the  atmosphere  by  mingling  their 
strata  charged   in  different  degrees  with 
the  produce  of  the  evaporation  of  their 
soil.    In  quiet  nights,  dwellers  on  these 
planets*  see  the  same  heavenly  spectacle 
that  delights  our  eyes,  the  same  constel- 
lations, the  same  celestial  visitors.    They 
Lave  panoramic  views  of  the  planetary 
globes  with   their  following  of  faithful 
satellites  and  luminous  stars  shining  like 
gently-brandished    torches.     Once  in    a 
while  there   is  a  sudden   luminous   trail 
which  furrows  the  heavens  like  a  flash  of 
silver;  it  is  a  star  that  shoots  and  drops 
into  the  depths  of  space.     Again,  it  is  a 
comet  with  a  beautiful  tail  that  comes  to 
bring  news  from  worlds  millions  of  miles 
away.    The  planetary  man    corresponds 
to  the  terrestrial  man.    In  the  i^lanets  the 
process  of  creation  of  organized  life  must 
be  the  same  as  in  the   earth;  the   succes- 
sive order  of  appearance  of  living  creat- 
ures is  the  same  as  on  our  globe.     And, 
like  our  terrestrial   man,  the  planetary 
man   dies,  and   that  is  the  last  of  him,  I 
think.    Touching   the  theory  of  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Prof. 
Proctor   writes  to  a  friend:    *  The  idea 
that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  may  have  been 
destroyed  by  meteoric  downfall  is  not  al- 
together a  new  one.     I  advanced   it,  but 
not  very  seriously ,  several  years  ago,  in 
the   English    Mechanic,  and   it  was  taken 
up    quite    seriously    by    an    ingenious, 
though  rather  fiery  correspondent  of  that 
journal.  E.  L.   Garbett,  the   well  known 
architect.     He  took  up  the  theory  pre- 
cisely in  the  form   in  which  I  had,  half 
estingly,  suggested   it,  namely,  that  the 
meteor  system   which   produced  the  de- 
struction of  the  cities  of   the  Plain  was 
the  so-called  November  system,  which  at 
that  remote  date  would  have  been  a  Sep- 
tember system.     It  can  be  shown  that 
Temple's  comet,  in  whose  track  the  me- 


teors  travel,  must  have  passed  near,  and 
may  have  passed  very  near  indeed,  to  the 
earth  at  about  the  time  which  tradition 
assigns  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  Moreover,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  comet's  meteor  train  was 
then  far  more  compact  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. Again,  it  is  certain  that  among  the 
meteors  of  that  November  system  are 
many  which  far  exceed  in  size  those  seen 
during  the  display  of  November  13-14, 
1866;  or  during  the  display  of  November 
13-14,  1883;  some  of  the  falling  stars 
were  bright  enough  to  cause  distinct 
shadows  to  be  thrown.  Supposing  the 
meteors  forming  the  comet  itself,  or  very 
near  the  comet,  to  be  larger  yet,  they 
would  probably  be  able  to  break  their 
way  through  the  air  as  the  larger  meteor- 
ites do,  and  if  strewn  with  proportionate 
density,  so  as  to  fall  in  the  form|of  a  com- 
pact stream,  they  would  descend  as  a 
very  destructive  shower  upon  whatever 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  happened  to 
be  most  fully  exposed  to  them.  Now,  it 
happens,  strangely  enough,  that  at  the 
time  mentioned  in  the  verse  you  quote: 
'  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  when 
Lot  entered  into  Zoar;  then  the  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brim- 
stone from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  '  ;  the 
destroyed  cities  lay  almost  centrally  on 
that  disk  of  the  earth  which  was  turned 
to  the  'radiant'  of  the  November  meteors. 
If  ever  a  special  and  not  very  large  dis- 
trict of  the  earth  could  be  so  rained  upon 
by  meteors  that  towns  in  it  could  be  de- 
stroyed, the  catastrophe  would  unques- 
tionably be  attended  by  just  such  circum- 
stances as  these;  that  is,  the  region  would 
be  as  fully  as  possible  exposed  to  the 
hail  of  meteors,  and  this  hail  would  be 
as  heavy  as  possible,  which  would  require 
that  either  the  comet  itself  or  a  part  of 
its  meteor  train  very  close  to  the  comet 
should  be  the  source  of  the  meteoric  hail. 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  velocity  you 
have  mentioned  would  be  far  exceeded, 
for  not  only  does  the  earth  herself  speed 
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along  around  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  1,100 
miles  per  minute,  or  more  than  18  miles 
per  second,  but  the  November  meteors 
travel  with  a  greater  velocity — about  24 
miles  per  second — meeting  her  almost 
full  tilt,  so  that  we  have  for  the  velocity 
with  which  the  meteors  rush  through  the 
air  something  like  40  miles  per  second. 
Add  to  this,  that  when  the  meteor  of 
November  13  and  14,  1866,  were  examined 
with  the  spectroscope,  the  element  which 
was  found  to  be  most  largely  present 
was  sodium,  the  chief  somponent  of  our 
common  salt,  whence  may  be  derived  a 
'naturalized'  explanation  of  the  fate  of 
Lot's  wife." 

"What  do  you  think  now,  sir  ?" 
*'I  think  precisely  as  I  did  before.  You 
know   I  told  you,  at  the  start,   that   I 
stand  by  the  Bible.    I  acknowledge  its 
precepts  and  its  laws.     I   believe  abso- 
lutely in  the  existence  of  an  Omnipotent 
Being,  and  in  the  divinity  of  the   Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  I  am   willing  to  admit  that 
science  places    many    obstacles    in    the 
pathway  to  eternity;  but  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve   that    theology    will  never  be  de- 
stroyed.   Huxley  and  Darwin  and  Inger- 
sol    may  attach  in  force,  but  they  can 
never  triumph  over  the  history  of  human 
beliefs,  nor  can  they   eradicate  the  con- 
victions   of    men,  or  relax  the  hold   of 
Christian  truth  upon  the  mind.    No  dis- 
coveries   and  achievements  of  physical 
science,  says  a  writer  in  the   Quarterly 
Review,  can  repress  religious  aspiration, 
solve  the  mysteries  of  being,  reduce  man 
to  a  material  organism,  and  empty  the 
universe  of  God.    It  would   be  strange 
indeed,  if    the    triumphs    of  mind  over 
matter  were  to  result  in  the  identification 
of  mind  and   matter,  and,   stranger  still, 
of  the  issue  of  critical  inquirers  into  re- 
ligious truth  were  to  be  that — in  the  high- 
est   acts    of    which     our    faculties    are 
capable,  the  discernment  and  reception 
of  religious  truth — our  faculties  were  to 
be  utterly  discredited.     But  religion  has 
its  seat  and  home  in  the  spirit  of  man  too 
deeply  and  securely  fixed  to  be  driven 


out  by  conjectures  as  to  the  date  of  man- 
uscripts   and  historical  records,    or  by 
back  metaphysics  under  cover  of  a  new 
definition.     Theology  thus  ^ar  has   not 
been  destroyed;  but  Prof.   Huxley,   in 
one  of  his  earlier  reviews,  says:  'Extin- 
guished    theolologians     lie    about    the 
cradle  of  every  science,  as  the  strangled 
snakes  beside    that  of  Hercules.'    The 
expression  is  graphic  and  vigorous,  but 
for   a  disciple  of  the  exact  sciences  it  is 
singularly    inexact.    It      implies     that 
theology  is  not  a  science;  it  asserts  that 
theologians  have  not  simply  been  advised 
to  mind  their  own  business,  and  like  oth- 
er men  of  science,  readjust  the  founda- 
tions of  their  systems — which  would  be 
sound  advice— but  that  they  have  been 
extinguished  by  science;  and  it  incorrect- 
ly represents  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
things  with  relation  to  scientific  progress. 
Now,  science  is,  according  to  the  Profess- 
or's own  definition,  'trained  and  organized 
common  sense,'  or,  we  may  say,  knowl- 
edge   verified  and   generalized,  and    as 
mind,  morals,  language,  religion,  and  the 
like,  are  objects  of  knowledge,   trained 
and  organized  common   sense  may  deal 
with  them;  and  so  there  arises  sciences  of 
mind,  of  morals,  of  language,  of  religious 
truth,  as  well  as  of  material  things.  More- 
over, has  there  been,  so  far  as  history 
and  experience  may  be  trusted,  a  single 
theologian,    properly    so-called,    extin- 
guished by  science  ?    Athanasius  was  a 
theologian,  but  his  views  of  the  Divine 
Nature  physical  science  does  not  affect, 
and  subsequent  theological  science  has  in 
great  measure  endorsed.     Augustine  was 
a  theologian,  but  his  conception  of   man 
and  his  deepest  needs  physical  science  has 
corroborated  rather  than  destroyed.    Lu- 
ther and  Calvin   were  theologians,   but 
their  doctrines  of  salvation  by  faith   in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  religious  ex- 
periences of  subsequent  generations  jus- 
tifies, and  modern  science  has  not  touch- 
ed.   Nay,  more:  these  great  theologians 
were  persuing  religious  truth  in  the  sci- 
entific methods  of  theirt^ge  when  physical 
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Bcience  was  verily  in  its  cradle,  dreaming 
vain  and   foolish  dreams,   or  proposing 
childish  and  futile  inquiries.     Instead  of 
extinguishing   theologians    as    Hercules 
strangled -snakes,  science  has  always,  like 
Cronos,  devoured  her  own  children.   The 
Copemican  theory  of  the  universe  extin- 
guished the  Ptolemaic ,  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
doctrine  of  attraction  extinguished  Des- 
cartes' doctrine  of  vortices;   astronomy 
extinguished    astrology,    chemistry    al- 
chemy,  electricity   magic;  and  recently 
the  process  has  been  repeated.     In  natu- 
ral philosophy,  the  corpuscular  hypoth- 
esis of  light  has  been  discredited  by  the 
undulatory  hypothesis;  in  geology,  the 
convulsionists  have  been  devoured  by  the 
uniformitarians;  and  in  natural   history, 
evolutionists  are  attempting  to  dispose  of 
the  creationists,  and  the  advocates  of  the 
theory  of  the  transmutation  of  species  to 
make  short  work  of  the  advocates  of  the 
theory  of  the  persistence  and  immutabil- 
ity of  species.     It  would  really  be  more 
exact    to    say,    'Extinguished    scientific 
teachers  lie  about  the  cradle  of  every  sci- 
ence,' etc.:  for  it  is  Cuvier  and  Agassiz, 
not  Augustine  and  Calvin,   that  Darwin 
and  Ha?chel  are  strangling;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly M.  Comte  and   Messrs.  Congreve 
and  Frederick   Harrison,  and   not  Arch- 
deacon Paley,  and   Bishop  Butler,   that 
Professor  Huxley  extinguishes.    Theolo- 
gians and  theology  may  be  largely  bene- 
fited by  physical  science,   they  will  not 
be  extinguished  by  it;  nay,  rather  they 
will  be  resuscitated.     And  may  we  not 
ask  with  all  respect  whether  the  scientif- 
ic method  was  not  first  practiced  by  the- 
ologians,  and  afterwards  adopted    with 
such  great  results  by  men  of  physical 
science  ?    At  all  events,  the  kingdom  of 
God  had  been  entered  in  the  spirit  of  the 
little  child  long  before  the  kingdom   of 
man  entered  in  the  same  spirit,  and  the 
theology  of  a  thousand  years  ago   is  u 
much    wiser  and   truer  thing  than  the 
physical  science  of  that  same  age. " 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  he  said,  *you  have  to 
fall  back  on  the  same  old   line  of  argu- 


ment. Let  us  go  and  take  seats  in  the 
bar-room."  "Which  we  at  once  did;  and 
subsequently  we  moved  out  of  the  sitting 
room  and  took  chairs  on  the  platform. 

As  soon  as  we  got  satisfactorily  located, 
the  old  gentleman  resumed: 

"Now,  sir,  would  you  like  to  have  me 
relate  a  story  from  the  very  beginning 
down  to  the  present  time  ?  Should  you 
like  me  to  present  an  accurate  and  de- 
tailed account  of  the  commencement  and 
growth  of  what  we  call  the  world,  or,  to 
speak  more  scientifically,  the  growth  of 
our  planet,  from  its  gaseous  birth  in 
space,  through  its  process  of  assimilation, 
its  dark  Plutonian  periods,  its  glacial 
epochs,  its  terms  of  aqueous,  feroiferous, 
reptilian  and  mammiferous  life,  to  the 
time  when  humanity  began,  some  few 
thousands  of  years  ago?" 

I  became  more  and  more  interested, 
and  while  I  hardly  knew  what  to  say, 
responded. 

"My  good  friend,  I  do  not  entirely  un- 
derstand you.  If  I  intelligently  compre- 
hend the  tenor  of  your  interrogatories,  I 
should  reply  by  saying  that  there  are  no 
materials  for  such  a  sketch.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that —  " 

"Monuments!"  he  cried,  "exist  by 
which  science  has  been  enabled  to  mark 
with  surprising  probability  and  accuracy, 
indeed,  the  stages  of  the  creative  drama; 
forming  a  picture  in  outline,  as  it  were, 
against  infinite  space,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  very  distance,  resolves  its  lines  in- 
to an  apparent  juxtaposition,  sufiicient 
for  comprehension."  This  utterance  was 
made  rapidly;  and  I  became  more  and 
more  interested  as  the  old  gentleman 
warmed  up;  and  he  grew  merry  as  well 
as  warm — grew  as  merry  as  the  poor, 
happy  little  "Reina  Coquina"  of  the  Al- 
hambra,  and  again  interrogated: 

"Do  you  believe,  sir,  that  Deucalion 
made  man  by  throwing  stones  over  his 
shoulder  ?  That  Jupiter's  head  burst 
open  to  give  birth  to  Minerva?  That 
Venus  was  born,  one  fine  morning,  of 
the   sea  foam  ?      That   nothing    stopped 
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Saturn  eating  his  own  children  but 
cracking  his  teeth  one  day  on  a  stone  ? 
That  Pegasus  flew  to  heaven  without  a 
rider?" 

Again  I  was  amazed.  This  violent  de- 
parture from  antediluvian  scenes,  this 
scornful  raid  upon  mythological  deities, 
again  aroused  my  suspicions  that  all  w^s 
not  right.  I  thought,  however,  that  I 
would  give  my  eccentric  friend  one  more 
chance,  even  if  he  pitched  into  ^sop  and 
LaFontaine,  and  ended  off  by  extinguish- 
ing the  laijip  of  Aladdin  and  smashing 
the  slipper  of  Cinderella.  But  he  pro- 
ceeded no  further  with  his  erratic  ter- 
giversations; indeed,  right  at  this  point 
he  gathered  himself  up  for  a  tremendous 
scientific  effect,  and  said: 

"I  will  commence  with  the  primitive 
epoch,  and  propose  statements  and  calcu- 
lations in  support  of  the  gaseous  or  ne- 
bulous theory  of  the  earth's  formation, 
showing  that,  at  the  inconceivable  heat 
of  195,000°  Centigrade,  which  is  received 
as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  our  planet  could  have  been, 
at  the  first,  only  a  vast  puff  of  vapor, 
eighteen  hundred  times  as  large  as  its 
present  bulk.  Among  the  agencies  which 
would  operate  in  its  condensation,  its 
passage  in  its  great  circuit  through  the 
frigid  planetary  intervals,  where  the 
temperature,  according  to  the  best  scien- 
tific information  of  the  present  day,  can- 
not be  less  than  100*=*  below  zero,  must 
by  no  means  be  forgotten.  This  would 
gradually  form  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
which  now,  by  some  thirty  miles  of 
thickness  only,  holds  us  out  of  the  incan- 
descent horrors  below.  Just  think  of  it! 
At  the  same  time,  the  molten  mass,  oper- 
ated upon  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  moon — as  it  still  is,  though  not  so 
much  spent  that  it  only  issues  volcani- 
cally  in  its  throes — would  rush  up  in 
great  waves  when  the  crust  was  thinner, 
not  only  forming  those  immense  wedges 
of  primitive  granite  which  erect  them- 
selves in  many  of  the  mountain  ranges  of 
America  and    elsewhere,    but  many    of 


those  irregular  stratifications  which  make 
the  sections  of  rocky  deposits  look  like 
huge  agates  for  a  Titan's  ornaments. 
These  eruptive  rocks  are  called  Plutonic 
and  volcanic—  the  former  including  the 
granites  and  the  kindred  compact  rocks 
formed  far  below  the  surface,  and  cooled 
under  great  pressure;  and  the  lattet,  in- 
cluding trachytes,  basalts  and  lavas, 
which  are  of  looser  textures,  and  have 
cooled  nearer  to,  and  upon,  the  surface. 
By  the  way,  my  friend— and  of  this  yon 
are  probably  aware— there  are  about 
three  hundred  volcanoes  on  our  planes, 
more  or  less  active,  a  number  of  which, 
when  you  for  a  moment  pause  to  consid- 
er what  they  serve  to  vent,  no  one  will  be 
disposed  to  grudge,  however  wide  a  birth 
he  may  wish  to  give  them." 

"Go  on,  my  friend,"  I  said,  as  the  old 
gentleman  drew  in  a  long  breath,  "I  am 
very  much  interested!" 

'The  next  great  epoch,"  he  continued 
"is  the  transition — " 

"Proceed  with  the  transition  scene;  I 
am  all  attention." 

"When  light  began  to  pierce  through 
the  deep  mists  of  the  exhaling  and  con- 
densing atmosphere,  and  the  moUusks 
and  primitive  vegetables  came  to  life." 

"Proceed,  sir." 

"This  epoch  is  divided  into  four  peri- 
ods. The  Silurian  period — isolated  pro- 
jections, only,  beginning  to  gather  around 
the  accumulation  which  slowly  formed 
the  land  divisions  of  the  present  time; 
shallow  and  extended  seas,  under  which 
reefs  and  rocks  were  rising;  a  dim  light 
above,  and  the  simplest  forms  of  vegeta- 
ble and  crustaceous  life.  In  the  Devonian 
(or  old  red  sandstone  period) ,  all  things 
had  imperceptibly  changed  and  ad- 
vanced." 

*'How  do  you  know  of  all  this?"  I 
involuntarily  asked. 

"I  know  of  all  this  because  I  was  one 
of  the  first  men  on  earth,"  he  replied. 

"You  were  not  living  at  the  age  of 
which  you  speak." 

"No,  but  when  I  first  had  my  being, 
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the  footprints  of  time  were  fresher  than 
they  are  to-day,  and  yet  your  own  scien- 
tific men  will  tell  you  almost  as  much  as 
I  can.  Please  don't  interrupt  me  so  often. 
Much  that  I  tell  you  are  truths  of  my 
own  knowledge  and  research ;  and  science 
and  study  will  corroborate  whatever  I 
say.  I'll  make  you  ashamed  of  yourself 
before  I  get  through  with  you,  my  young 
friend." 

"Well,  don't  get  vexed  now,  old  man; 
proceed  with  your  chronology,  and  I'll 
not  interrupt  you  again." 

"Well,  then,  as  I  said  before,  during 
the  Devonian  period  all  things  had 
changed  and  advanced;  the  primitive 
Tribolites,  with  their  four-hundred-faced 
eyes,  of  whose  remains  whole  quarries 
were  formed,  had  given  way  to  more 
perfectly  articulated  creatures;  verte- 
brated  life,  as  represented  by  a  consider- 
able variety  of  fishes,  also  appeared: 
there  had  been,  as  yet,  no  forests,  but 
now  they  began  to  show  themselves — 
first,  in  the  shape  of  gigantic  ferns;  then 
in  asparagus  trees,  from  forty  to  ninety 
feet  in  height;  thus  introducing  the  mar- 
velous carboniferous  era,  which  is  divided 
into  sub-periods,  those  of  carboniferous 
limestone  and  of  the  coal  measures. 
These  periods  were  of  unknown  and  in- 
calculable lengths;  it  is  estimated  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand 
four  hundred  years  would  be  required  to 
form  only  sixty  feet  of  coal.  The  aston- 
ishing character  of  these  calculations 
appears  when  you  bear  in  mind,  young 
man,  that  the  coal  measures  in  Wales  are 
twelve  thousand  feet  by  actual  trial,  The 
characteristics  of  this  period  of  wonder- 
ful provision  for  the  latter  ages  were 
excessive  heat  and  humidity,  and  an 
equal  and  high  temperature  throughout 
the  world.  Owing  to  the  inward  heat, 
there  was  no  perceptible  climatic  differ- 
ence between  the  poles  and  the  equator; 
vegetation  grew  with  a  rankness  and 
rapidity  that  bafiles  conception;  but 
there  were,  aa  yet,  no  birds,  no  mammi- 
fers,  no  saurians.      One  or  two  muddy 


reptiles  of  small  size  appear,  the  princi- 
ple of  which  is  the  Archegosaurus  minor, 
a  queer  thing,  with  a  head  like  a  pointed 
shovel.  The  Permian  period  was  similar 
in  its  characteristics,  but  progressive,  a 
few  vegetable  and  animal  species  being 
added ;  among  the  latter  of  which  may  be 
noted  the  Productus  Horridus,  a  night- 
mare abortion  of  slimy  fertility. " 

The  gentleman  again  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  I  hazarded  an  opinion,  thus: 

"This  general  epoch  unquestionably 
corresponds  to  that  Second  Day,  as  re- 
corded in  sacred  history,  in  which  God 
said,  'Let  there  be  light'— the  influence 
of  the  sun  being  gradually  admitted 
through  the  reluctantly-subsiding  ele- 
mental conflicts  of  many  years." 

His  only  reply  was: 

"Many  years?  Many  millions  of 
years!" 

And  again  he  proceeded: 

"Now  comes  the  Secondary  Epoch — 
divided  into  the  Triasio,  the  Jurassic, 
and  the  Cretaceons  periods.  This  epoch 
introduces  many  kinds  of  forest  trees, 
reptiles  of  appalling  size,  form,  and 
strength,  and  crustaceans  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  greater  part  of  the  earth 's 
surface  is  covered  with  them,  and  much 
of  its  substance  composed  of  their  calca- 
reous remains.  The  salt  and  chalk  rocks 
were  found— the  latter  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  minute  crustaceans,  as 
the  analysis  of  any  bit  of  chalk  powder 
under  the  microscope  indicates.  The 
Secondary  Epoch  is  the  most  marvelous 
of  the  chapters  of  creation.  Here  are 
the  great  saurians — the  Nothosaurus, 
the  Ichthyosaurus,  the  terrible  Pleiosau- 
rus,  and  the  dreadful  Pterodactylus,  to 
see  only  whose  bones  chill  the  blood.  It 
was  an  epoch  of  ferocious  terror.  These 
creatures  are  found  in  fossil,  with  the  re- 
mains of  their  own  species,  as  well  as  of 
others,  within  them,  as  they  were  over- 
taken in  acts  of  carnage.  Their  conflicts 
in  the  midst  of  convulsions  of  nature 
mast  have  been  fearful.  Pleiosanrii 
and  Ichthyosaurii  of  prodigious  propor- 
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tions  filled  the  seas.  Innumerable  am- 
monities  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
water — the  nautilii  of  those  days— some 
of  them  three  and  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Turtles  and  crocodiles  of  tremendous 
size  crowded  about  the  shores.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  dimin- 
ished, the  earth  was  less  hot — something 
like  climate  was  establishing  itself. 
Vegetation  increased  in  forest  forms,  the 
palms  and  other  trees  appeai'ed;  and  at 
last,  in  the  Upper  Oolite  division  of  the 
Jurassic  period,  the  first  bird  was  dis- 
covered—the famous  bird  of  Solenhofen 
— the  feet  and  feathers  of  which  have 
been  found  in  the  lithographic  quarries 
of  the  present  age.  A  few  other  birds 
appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  this  epoch, 
in  the  Cretaceous  period,  so  called,  be- 
cause the  rocks  deposited  by  the  sea  dur- 
ing the  process  are  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime  from  remains 
of  shell-fish.  In  this  period  the  great 
terrestial  saurians,  the  Iguanodon  and 
Megalosaurus,  appeared,  preparing  the 
way  in  the  uniformly  progressive  pro- 
cesses of  nature  for  the  gigantic  mammi- 
fers  which  were  next  to  grace  the  swell- 
ing scene.'' 

Taking  advantage  of  a  momentary 
pause,  I  asked  the  old  gentleman  if  he 
would  not  go  inside  and  take  a  glass  of 
wine,  or  something  stronger,  to  which 
he  replied: 

**The  theme  cramps  my  time — I  cannot 
stop." 

"Proceed  then,"  I  said,  "I  am  all  at- 
tention." 

*'The  Tertiary  Epoch  follows,  with  the 
mighty  Pachyderms.  Just  observe,  my 
friend,  the  course  of  nature:  In  the 
Primitive  Epoch — chaos,  convulsions, 
darkness  in  the  Transition — ferns,  fishes, 
light;  in  the  Secondary— trees,  succu- 
lents, reptiles;  now,  in  the  Tertiary, 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  blooms,  and 
the  mammifers  rule  supreme— not  few 
nor  small,  but  in  countless  numbers  and 
of  great  size.  Of  the  saurians  and  other 
reptiles  we  have  only  fossil  remains;  but 


of  the  mammifers,  some  have  come  down 
almost  to  your  own  time,  preserved  in 
Siberian  ice,  in  the  skin  and  sinews 
which  they  had  in  life.  There  are  three 
divisions  of  the  Tertiary  Epoch— the 
Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene— indicat- 
ing by  their  etmyology  that  they  are 
more  or  less  remote  from  the  Beginning 
and  from  the  Present.  There  were  plants 
in  these  periods  which  are  still  repre- 
sented upon  earth.  The  horse,  too,  ap- 
peared; though,  singularly  enough, 
smaller  than  yours,  and  the  mammoth, 
the  remains  of  which  you  have  seen  in 
your  museums.  The  mammifers,  trees, 
and  flowers,  now  only  found  within  the 
tropics,  flourished  in  those  periods  in 
what  are  termed  the  northern  parts  of 
our  globe,  showing  surprising  dijfferences 
of  temperature  between  those  days  and 
yours.  A  great  variety  of  these  large- 
framed  mammifers,  which  fed  upon  ante- 
diluvian forests,  have  been  discovered. 
Of  these  the  Paleotherium  magnum,  con- 
structed from  many  fossils,  by  Ouvier; 
the  Xiphodon  gracilis,  for  which  you 
are  indebted  to  the  same  great  naturalist; 
the  Dinotherium,  the  Mastodon  gigantus, 
found  in  North  America  in  1705,  but  ful- 
ly collected  and  erected  in  1801,  by 
Peale;  and  the  Sivaltherium,  or  four- 
horned  stag,  about  as  large  as  a  modern- 
sized  elephant,  are  among  the  more  im- 
portant. It  is  "probable  that  at  the  close 
of  the  Pliocene  period  the  great  landed 
divisions  of  the  world — Europe  and  Asia 
especially— had  gained  very  nearly  their 
present  outline." 

"I  should  think  that  your " 

"Don't  interrupt  me!"  I  now  come  to 
the  Quartenary  Epoch,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  a  series  of  European  deluges 
the  Glacial  period,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  man  and  the  subsequent  Asiatic  deluge 
This  Epoch  is  divided  into  the  Past  Plio- 
cene, and  the  Present  (or  upper)  Plio- 
cene periods.  It  is  the  era  of  the  Mam- 
moth {Elephcis primogenus)  whose  skele- 
ton stands  for  wonder  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg  Museum,    grandly    rescued    from 
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Siberian  ice;  of  the  colossal  Spelacean 
bear,  tiger  and  hyena;  of  the  prodigious 
edentata— the  Megatherinm,  which  bur- 
rowed in  the  earth,  with  limbs  that  could 
tear  up  the  roots  of  great  trees  like 
thread;  and  the  Megylonjnx  and  the 
Mylodon,  all  of  America.  Of  the  deluges 
there  were  two  before  the  Asiatic,  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  the  deluvium  which 
appears  north  of  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth 
parallels  in  Europe  and  America,  and  in 
the  corresponding  southern  hemisphere, 
but  is  entirely  absent  from  the  equato- 
rial regions.  This  consists  of  sand  and 
clay,  mingled  with  fragments  of  rock, 
angular  and  rounded.  The  greater  and 
lesser  boulders,  and  the  solitary  erratic 
blocks — some  of  immense  size — scattered 
throughout  the  regions,  with  the  marks 
of  glacial  and  other  abrasion,  furnish  the 
abundant  proofs  upon  which  your  geolo- 
gists reply.  These  deluges  were  the  re- 
sults of  great  convulsions.  The  first 
occured  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  was 
caused  by  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains 
of  Norway.  The  second  was  caused  by 
the  rising  of  the  Alps,  and  inundated  the 
vallyes  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France. 
A  great  destruction  of  organic  life  en- 
sued, but  the  devastation  was  nothing  to 
what  followed:  there  came  a  reign  of 
snow  and  ice,  the  cause  of  which,  even 
up  to  the  present  age  of  science  and  rea- 
son, almost  completely  baffles  conjecture 
and  investigation,  but  which  seems  to 
have  denuded  Europe,  and  probably  all 
the  corresponding  belt  of  the  world,  with 
the  region  north  to  the  pole,  equally  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  Asiatic 
deluge,  which  occurred  a  long  time  after 
the  appearance  of  man,  and  of  which  you 
have  somewhat  fictitious  accounts  in 
your  so-called  sacred  histories,  and  which 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  local  instead  of  univerti&l  in  its 
scope,  was  occasioned  by  the  upheaval  of 
a  part  of  the  long  chain  of  mountains 
which      diverges    from    the     Caucasus, 

Mount  Ararat " 

"Upon  which  the  ark  rested?" 


'Upon  which  the  ark  rested!  What 
are  you  giving  me  young  man?  Mount 
Ararat,  sir,  is  itself  the  monument  of 
this  convulsion!" 

"What  do  you  think,  or  know,  regard- 
ing the  fate,  or  end,  of  this  planet  upon 
which  we  live  !"    I  then  inquired. 

"I  kn(no  nothing.  I  entertain  no  doubt 
however,  of  its  future  destruction,  or  of 
its  return  to  a  vast  putt"  of  vapor,  or 
something  or  other  of  the  kind.  Camille 
Flammarion,  the  well  known  French 
scientist,  thus  beautifully  expresses  him- 
self in  La  Corrospon dance  Scientifique, 
regarding  the  ultimate  fate  of  our  globe: 
'The  earth  was  born,  she  will  die.  She 
will  die  either  of  old  age,  when  her  vital 
elements  shall  have  been  used  up,  or 
through  the  extinction  of  the  sun,  to 
whose  rays  her  life  is  suspended.  She 
must  also  die  by  accident,  through  colli- 
sion with  some  celestial  body  meeting 
her  on  her  route;  but  this  end  of  the 
world  is  the  most  improbable  of  all.  She 
may,  I  repeat,  die  a  natural  death, 
through  the  slow  absorption  of  her  vital 
elements.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the 
air  and  water  are  diminishing.  The 
ocean,  like  the  atmosphere,  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  much  more  consider- 
able than  it  is  in  our  day.  The  terres- 
tial  crust  is  penetrated  by  waters  which 
combine  chemically  with  the  rocks.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  the  temperature  of 
the  interior  of  the  globe  reaches  that  of 
boiling  water  at  a  depth  of  six  miles,  and 
prevents  the  water  from  descending  any 
lower,  but  the  absorption  will  continue 
with  the  cooling  of  the  globe.  The  oxy- 
gen, nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  which 
compose  our  atmosphere  also  appear  to 
undergo  absorption,  but  slower.  The 
thinker  may  foresee,  through  the  midst 
of  ages  to  come,  the  epoch  yet  afar  off,  in 
which  the  earth,  deprived  of  the  atmos- 
pheric aqueous  vapor  which  protects  her 
from  the  glacial  cold  of  space  by  preser- 
ving the  solar  rays  around  her,  will  be- 
come chilled  in  the  sleep  of  death .  As  a 
writer  says:  'From    the  summit  of    the 
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mountains  a  winding  sheet  of  snow  will 
descend  upon  the  high  plateaus  and  the 
valleys,  driving  before  it  life  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  masking  forever  the  cities  and 
nations  that  it  meets  on  its  passage.  Life 
and  human  activity  will  press  insensibly 
toward  the  inter- tropical  zone.  St  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
Constantinople  and  Rome  will  fall  asleep 
in  succession  under  their  eternal  shroud. 
During  very  many  ages  equatorial  hu 
manity  will  undertake  Artie  expeditions 
to  find  again  under  the  ice  the  place  of 
Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles. 
The  sea  coasts  will  have  changed,  and 
the  geographical  map  of  the  earth  will 
have  been  transformed.  No  one  will 
live  and  breathe  any  more  except  in  the 
equatorial  zone  up  to  the  day  when  the 
last  family,  nearly  dead  with  cold  and 
hunger,  will  sit  on  the  shores  of  the  last 
sea,  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  will 
hereafter  shine  here  below  on  an  ambu- 
Jent  tomb  revolving  aimlessly  around  a 
useless  light  and  a  barren  heat." 

"Astronomers  tell  us  that  there  will 
be  great  falls  of  rain  and  snow;  and  sud- 
den changes  of  weather;  and  tornadoes; 
and  earthquakes; and  all  sorts  of  disasters 
by  aea  and  by  land  in  1881." 

**They  tell  you  correctly.  There  will  be 
catastrophes  without  number.  I  tell  you, 
air,  that  if  you  live  through  the  year  1881 
you  will  see  or  hear  of  earthquakes  that 


will  lay  low  hundreds  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  destroy  thousands  of  lives. 
This  orb  of  ours  had  a  very  lively  time, 
my  friend,  about  five  thousand  years 
ago,  and  if  it  pulls  through  1881  it  is 
good  for  another  five  thousand,  and  don't 
you  forget  what  I  say." 

The  old  gentleman  at  this  juncture  in- 
dulged in  a  lengthy  pause,  as   if  he  had 
concluded,  and  I  was  about  to  go  for  him 
on  earthquake  theories,  when  he  contin 
ued: 

''With  but  thirty  miles  of  precarious 
crust  between  you  and  the  internal  fires, 
the  approach  to  which  is  attested  by  a 
uniform  increase  of  temperature  of  a  de- 
gree for  every  sixty  feet  you  penetrate; 
with  the  atmospheric  and  volcanic 
changes  which  are  continually  working 
their  recondite  results — with  the  pro- 
gress " 


"Here  he  is!"  "Here  he  is!"  shouted 
a  couple  of  men  and  simultaneously  they 
rushed  up  to  where  we  were  sitting  and 
secured  my  companion. 

I  was  amazed  at  this  strange  perform- 
ance, and  asked,  "What  are  you  doing— 
what  do  you  want?" 

"We  want  this  runaway  lunatic!"  said 
one  of  them. 

"He  escaped  from  the  asylum  yester- 
day" said  the  other. 

And  they  hand -cuffed  him  and  took 
him  back  to  Stockton. 

Ben.  C.  Teuman. 
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In  the  early  days  of  California,  the  ped- 
lar was  a  welcome  visitor;  coming  in  with 
his  pack  and  displaying  his  treasures,  not 
only  of  dress  goods,  silks  and  laces,  but  or- 
naments of  every  description.  These  wares 
would  be  brought  out  and  their  special 
charms  dilated  upon  in  the  Jewish  vernacu- 
lar, and  some   times  the   exchange   of  "Old 


LEAF  OF  GOLD. 

Lamps  for  New,"  would  take  place,  the  ped- 
lar walking  off  with  a  valuable  article,  and 
leaving  the  lady  of  the  house  to  gaze  rue- 
fully on  the  bargain  she  had  made.  One 
instance  told,  is  contained  in  a  pretty  little 
story  I  heard  the  other  day. 

While  on  a  visit  to   Sacramento  from   the 
old  mining  camp  of   Mormon  Island,  a   oer- 
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tain  lady  became  possessed  of  a  beaatiful 
leaf  of  gold  set  with  brilliants,  which  at 
that  time  were  greatly  in  vogne,  and  obey- 
ing the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she  went 
into  the  jewelry  store  and  soon  became  the 
happy  possessor. 

For  many  months  she  enjoyed  the  lovely 
brooch,  and  it  became  as  necessary  to  her  as 
if  it  were  an  eye  or  an  ear;  it  fitted  her  col- 
lur  exactly  and  shone  nnder  her  pretty  round 
chin  as  if  to  match  the  eyes  above.  It  al- 
ways seemed  as  if  something  were  lacking  if 
that  pretty  gold  leaf  were  left  off. 

But  one  fatal  day  the  pin  broke  off  com- 
pletely, and  the  brooch  became  useless. 
Who  but  a  woman  could  appreciate  such  a 
catastrophe.  In  that  busy  place  where  ev- 
ery one  was  mining  for  gold  who  was  there 
to  descend  to  such  menial  work  as  mending 
gold?  There  was  no  one.  To  send  it  to 
Sacramento  for  such  a  purpose  was  a  long 
journey,  and  would  require  some  special 
trip.  And  how  to  fasten  that  collar?  And 
how  to  fill  that  void  in  the  meantime? 
These  were  vital  questions. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  great  thump  on 
the  door,  and  a  muffled  voice,  "Ton't  cher 
vent  ter  py  some  splendid  chewelry,  to-day?" 
was  borne  to  her  ear  and  there  stood  a  weak- 
kneed  Israelite  with  his  pack,  looking  fur- 
tively round  as  if  he  expected  a  dozen  kicks 
at  any  moment. 

The  young  lady  smiled  to  herself.  "He  is 
traveling  without  a  license,  poor  thing,  and 
he  expects  the  sherifif  after  him.  I  don't  see 
why  people  are  so  mean  to  the  poor  Jew 
pedlars."  She  opened  the  door  wide  and 
let  him  in.  Idly  she  looked  over  the  pack, 
'till  suddenly  she  saw  a  pin  much  like  her 
own  shattered  brooch.  Could  he  mend  hers 
for  her?  She  would  pay  him  almost  any- 
thing. 

••Oh  no,  he  couldn't  mend  chewelry  at  all, 
he  could  9nly  sell  it." 

The  new  brooch  was  similar  in  design, 
but  merely  an  immitation.  whereas  hers  was 
pure  gold  and  of  fine  workmanship.  On 
comparison ;  she  saw  the  difference  and  again 
sighed  that  hers  had  lost  the  pin,  rendering 
it  useless. 

But  the  pedlar's  eyes  glistened; he  glanced 
Hospiciously  around,  but   seeing  no  one,  of- 


fered to  exchange  with  her  for  ten  dollars  to 
boot.  Woman's  heart  is  always  taken  by 
the  cry  of  "New  Lamps  for  Old,"  even  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  She  de- 
murred a  little,  although  she  did  want  a 
brooch  that  had  a  pin  in  it,  and  so,  bit  by 
bit  the  old  land  pirate  came  down  to  five 
dollars  boot. 

In  an  impulsive  moment  she  was  beguiled, 
and  actually  handed  over  the  solid  leaf  of 
gold  and  the  extra  coin  and  found  herself  in 
possession  of  the  other  brooch,  while  the 
old  pedlar  was  hobbling  down  the  road  as 
fast  as  he  could  go.  In  three  days  time  her 
new  brooch  revealed  its  sham  quality.  Not 
only  the  pin  came  off,  but  it  fell  to  pieces 
bit  by  bit  as  if  it  had  been  pasted  together, 
and  she  mourned  for  her  old  love  good  and 
true. 

It  was  a  year  after  this;  she  had  moved  to 
Sacramento,  and  suddenly  one  morning 
heard  the  words,  "Tou't  cher  jiant  to  py 
some  shplendid  chewelry,"  at  her  door. 

"Oh  certainly!  Come  right  in;  of  course  I 
want  to  buy  some  splendid  jewelry,  "said  she 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  frightened  the 
old  vender  of  goods.  He  looked  at  her  sus- 
piciously. 

But  she  turned  over  his  goods  until  she 
saw  what  she  was  looking  for,  and  then  she 
locked  the  door,  and  in  a  very  difterent  tone 
of  voice,  full  of  deep  tragedy,  said,  "I  bought 
a  breastpin  of  you,  and  gave  you  my  gold 
pin  and  five  dollars  to  boot,  and  yours  was  a 
miserable  thing  that  broke  all  to  pieces  in  a 
few  days.  Now,  I  want  my  breastpin  back 
again,  do  you  hear  ?  * 

The  old  fraud  looked  up  hypocritically, 
put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  said,  "Oh,  I 
am  very  seeck,  I  feels  not  veil,  and  I  an; 
very  poor." 

"Give  me  my  breastpin,"  said  she  firmly, 
"and  you  can  go,  but  not  before."  That 
breastpin  had  become  far  dearer  to  her  in 
its  loss  than  ever  in  its  possession.  She 
was  convinced  that  nothing  could  equal  that 
beautiful  leaf  of  gold,  that  it  was  the  loveli- 
est thing  of  its  kind,  and  she  had  mourned 
it  almost  with  tears.  .\nd  now  to  see  it  so 
near,  had  aroused  her  every  feeling  to  gain 
possession  of  it  again. 

Seeing  her  determination,  and  fearing  th^ 
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sheriff,  who  was  always  pouncing  on  him 
for  not  having  a  license,  he  yielded  with  a 
very  sickly  expression  of  countenance,  and 
handed  it  over. 

And  now  comes  the  strange  part  of  the 
stoi-y.  She  took  it  in  her  hand.  It  was  the 
same,  the  identical  brooch,  now  supplied 
with  its  lacking  pin,  but  someway  a  feeling 
of  repugnance  came  over  her.  It  was  not 
the  beautiful  leaf  of  gold  set  with  brilliants 
that  she  had  idealized  in  her  mind,  it  looked 
different  to  her,  as  if  infected  by  the  crawl- 
ing individuality  of  the  Jew  pedlar,  she  re- 
coiled from  it,  and  tossed  it  back  into  the 
pack. 


She  could  no  more  have  clasped  it  at  her 
throat  than  if  it  had  been  a  venomous  little 
serpent.  Dazed,  the  pedlar  gathered  up 
his  traps  and  made  his  way  out,  muttering 
his  thick  gibberish  to  himself  and  glad  to  es- 
cape without  the  sheriff  on  his  trail. 

And  the  young  lady  fell  into  a  reverie  try- 
ing to  understand  it  all,  saying  to  herself,  "I 
have  my  beautiful  leaf  of  gold  all  sparkling 
with  its  dewy  brilliants  idealized  in  my 
memory.  I  shall  always  h9,ve  it.  It  can 
never  be  taken  away  from  me." 

And  though  thirty  years  have  passed  away, 
that  leaf  of  gold  is  in  existence  still. 


AN  ESQUIMAU  "LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP." 


Bret  Harte's  exquisitely  drawn  sketch  of 
the  little  half-breed  Indian  baby  converting 
a  whole  mining  camp  of  rough  miners  into  a 
peaceful  community,  finished  off  with  pa- 
thetic close,  has  a  match  picture  in  an  inci- 
dent of  re-written  history  of  Alaska,  but 
alas,  the  tale  is  tragic  and  awful,  rather  than 
pathetic. 

Major  Darrell  was  a  savage,  big  mus- 
tachoed  individual,  who  sat  opposite  me  at 
table  and  filled  me  with  a  constant  feeling  of 
danger.  He  had  just  returned  from  Alaska 
from  an  extended  visit  in  connection  with 
the  seal  fisheries,  or  whatever  it  is  called, 
and  talked  much  and  often  of  his  many  ex- 
periences there. 

To  us  in  California,  Alaska  ought  not  to 
seem  so  far  away,  nevertheless,  it  seemed 
like  another  sphere  of  which  he  was  talking 
so  glibly,  and  with  my  usual  love  of  the  mar- 
velous getting  the  better  of  my  fears,  I 
asked  many  questions,  and  brought  forth 
many  strange  stories.  At  last  in  an  inadver- 
tent moment  I  became  strongly  curious  and 
led  up  question  by  question  until  he  fell 
into  a  most  confidential  strain  and  told  me 
the  following  story,  which  not  only  made 
my  hair  arise  and  my  blood  to  congeal,  but 
imposed  a    frozen  silence  upon  the  whole 


table.  From  that  day  I  exchanged  no  more 
words  with  the  terrible  Major  Darrell. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  night  when  we  were 
driving  the  seals  inland.  The  brutes  were 
tired,  having  been  three  days  on  the  jour- 
ney and  many  of  them  refused  to  go  further, 
the  trail  was  tracked  with  blood,  but  a  cold 
snap  was  coming  on  and  we  couldn't  waste 
any  time.  You  see  we  had  cut  off  their  re- 
treat by  surrounding  them  and  had  them  in 
small  droves." 

"But  what  were  you  driving  them  for?" 
asked  I  innocently. 

•'Why,  to  get  them  to  the  slaughter  place 
where  everything  was  convenient,  where  we 
could  rush  on  th'em,  kill  them  and  take  their 
hides  without  trouble."  His  tone  made  me 
shudder. 

"Some  of  them  refused  to  move,  and  se 
M(e  killed  them  and  let  them  lay.  We  could 
not  stop  to  work  with  them.  The  groans 
and  noises  they  made  were  something  awful. 
Well,  we  had  an  Esquimau  woman  with  us 
who  tended  to  the  cooking,  and  by  Jove,  that 
night  they  came  to  me  and  said,  'Major, 
there  is  a  new  arrival  in  camp.'  And  so 
there  was. 

But  from  the  weather,  or  something,  the 
woman  died,  and  there  we  were,  miles  from 
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my  habitation,  and  a  new  boru  baby  on  our 
hands.  Well,  we  had  to  move  on,  the  seals 
were  pretty  nearly  worn  out,  and  when 
morning  came  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  move  along  or  lose  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  furs,  just  what  we  had  been  work- 
ing months  for. 

What  was  to  be  done?  By  Jove,  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do!  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  babies,  especially  Esquimau  babies. 
No  more  did  any  of  the  others. 

Well,  we  talked  it  over  for  ten  minutes, 
and  concluded  the  baby  was  better  off  with 


its  mother.     It  was  a  cruel  kind  of  a  world 
anyhow. 

But  we  didn't  want  to  prolong  its  misery, 
poor  little  thing!  So  we  put  some  ice  in  its 
little  mouth,  and  took  it  out  in  the  snow 
and  left  it  there  for  about  an  hour.  Then 
we  buried  it  in  the  snow  with  its  mother. 
I'm  sure  no  one  could  have  done  any  better 
by  it  than  we  did.  So  the  next  morning  we 
drove  up  the  seals  as  usual,  by  four  o'clock, 
and  had  them  on  their  way,  and  I  must  say 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  supplies  of  seal  skin 
we  got  the  whole  season  through." 


THE  HUMORISTS  PLAYING  AT  PHILOSOPHY. 


Josh  Billings  has  gone  so  far  as  to  inti- 
mate that  he  would  not  give  a  dime  to 
know  what  Bob  IngersoU  thinks  of  the 
mistakes  of  Moses,  but  that  he  might  be 
induced  to  give  as  much  as  a  whole  dol- 
lar to  know  what  Moees  thinks  of  the 
mistakes  of  Bob  IngersoU,  or  "words  to 
the  effect."  He  gives  the  following 
paragraphs,  which  would  be  just  as 
pungent  if  the  orthography  and  syntax 
were  conformed  to  the  standards: 

"Did  you  ever  hear  uv  a  man's  re- 
nouncing Christianity  on  his  death-bed 
and  turning  infidel? 

"Gamblers  and  free-thinkers  haven't 
faith  enough  in  their  profession  to  teach 
it  to  their  children. 

**No  atheist,  with  all  his  boasted  brav- 
ery, haz  dared  to  advertise  his  unbelief 
on  his  tumestun. 

"It  is  a  statistikal  fakt  that  the  wick- 
ed work  harder  to  reach  hell  than  the 
righteous  do  to  reach  heaven. 

"I  notiss  one  thing;  when  a  man  gits 
into  a  tite  spot  he  don't  never  send  for 
his  friend,  the  devil,  to  help  him  out. 

**rd  rather  be  an  idiot  than  an  infidel; 
if  I  am  an  infidel,  I  have  made  myself 
one;  if  an  idiot,  I  was  made  one. 

"I  never  saw  a  free-thinker  yet  w4io 
didn't  believe  a  hundred  times  more  non- 


sense that  he  can  find  in  the  Bible  enny- 
where. 

"It  is  alwus  safe  to  follow  the  re- 
ligious belief  that  our  mother  taught  us; 
there  never  wuz  a  mother  yet  who 
taught  her  child  to  be  an  infidel." 

Mark  Twain  disposes  of  some  of  the 
modern  scientific  methods  in  the  following 
way,  really  worth  considering: 

"In  the  space  of  176  years  the  lower 
Mississippi  has  shortened  itself  242 
miles.  This  is  an  average  of  a  trifle 
over  11.3  miles  a  year.  Therefore,  any 
calm  person  who  is  not  blind  or  idiotic 
can  see  that  in  the  old  oolitic  Silurian 
period,  just  1,000,000  years  ago  next 
November,  the  lower  Mississippi  river 
was  upward  of  1,300,000  miles  long, 
and  stuck  out  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
like  a  fishing-rod.  And  by  the  same 
token  any  person  can  see  that  742  years 
from  now  the  Mississippi  will  be  only  a 
mile  and  three-quarters  long,  and  Cairo 
and  New  Orleans  will  have  joined  their 
streets  together  and  be  plodding  com- 
fortably along  under  a  single  Mayor  and 
Board  of  Aldermen.  There  is  some- 
thing fascinating  about  science.  One 
gets  such  wholesome  returns  of  con- 
jectures out  of  such  a  trifling  investment 
of  fact." 
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itoricd  by  California  ^uthor^. 


The  Golden  Eea  has  in  hand  a  publication  of  nnusual  interest  in  the  volume  of  sto- 
ries by  California  writers. 

The  strong  work  cast  in  the  form  of  fiction,  not  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  deserves 
a  permanent  place  in  our  literature. 

The  writers  represented  are 

Major    Ben.  C.  Truman, 

Author  of  "Occidental  Sketches,"  eie.; 

J.  W.  GalY, 

Author  of  "Big  Jack  Small,"  etc.; 

Mary  W.  Glasscock, 

Author  of  "Dare"  etc.; 

Hon.  W.  A.  Cheney, 

Author  of  "Sea  Poems,"  etc.;  ' 

Will  S.  Green, 

Author  of  "Sacrifice,  or  the  Living  Dead." 

Ella  Sterling  Cummins, 

Author  of  ''The  Mountain  Princess,"  the  "Coming  Arcadia,"  etc.; 

William  C.  Morrow, 

Author  of  "Blood  Money." 

Harr  Wagner. 

The  volume  in  attractive  print  and  cloth  binding  will  be  an  ornament  for  the  library 
shelf,  and  offers  to  the  transient  reader  a  source  of  entertainment  seldom  obtained.  The 
edition  will  be  uniform  with  Charles  Scribner  &  Sons'  series  of  "American  Stories."  Sent 
post  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  volume. 

The  book  will  be  placed  on  sale  by  the  San  Erancisco  News  Co.,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Address  all  orders  to 

The  Golden  Era. 
29  Kearny    St.  San   Francisco. 
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The  poem  entitled  the  ''Last  Crusade"  in 
the   October  Era,  should  have  been  credited 
toHarrj'  J.  Dam,  private  Secretary  of  Gov- 
jrStoneman. 

Neglecting  His  Duty,"  the  frontispiece, 
:his  issue  of  the  Golden  Era,  refers  to  the 
l^rinter  and  not  to  the   picture.     We  will  al- 
so add  that  the  features  of   the  baby  in  the 
lie  were   not  marred  by  the  learned   en- 
ver.     The  infant   has  been  crying.     The 
on  the  mantel  is  taken  from  life,  and  the 
:  which  does  not   show   in  the  picture   is 
..edingly  well  done.     So  much  for  art  in 
iifornia. 

A  large  and  valuable  edition  of  the  Runcliy 
Field  and  Fireside  will  be  issued  about  Nov. 
7th,  devoted  to  Northern  California.  This 
journal  has  met  with  marked  success,  and  is 
one  of  those  journalistic  enterprises  that 
ceed  on  account  of  the  demand  and  use- 
.,^.c.  r.f  i\,Q  journal. 


An  Art  Gallery. 


We  are  certain  that  San  Francisco  will 
have  a  magnificent  art  gallery.  A  large 
building,  illustrating  the  genius  of  modern 
architecture,  will  be  erected  for  the  purpose. 
Each  month  the  art  crazed  people  will  sub- 
scribe $5,000  for  a  fine  painting,  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  will  go  Xo  our  new  hall  of 
"rt  to  study  the  wonderful  touch  of  the  hand 

genius.  Thus  new  picture  after  picture 
will  be  added.  The  public  will  have  a  new 
and  intense  interest  in  watching  the  devel- 
opment of  art.  The  evenings  the  gallery 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  the  theatre  will 
be  deserted,  so  art  loving  will  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  become. 

The  old  cities  of  Europe  will  not  be  as 

iious    as    our    beloved  city  by  the  sea. 

vers  will  cease  to  stroll  through  the  park, 
;iud  spoon  by  the  moonlit  beach.  They  will 
watchjn  the  art  gallery  cold  statues  embrace 
each  other,  and  under  the  refining  iutluence 
will  become  purely  aesthetic .  Yes,  San 
Francisco  will  have  a  magnificent  art  gallerj', 
but  it  may  be  a    hundred   years  hence.     It 

u  be  next  year.  There  are  five  thousand 
.  vople  who  go  to  the  San  Francisco  theatres 
iiud  places  of  amusement  every  night.  If 
they  should  deny  themselves  that  pleasure 


just  one  night  each  month,  for  a  year,  and 
contribute  the  money  thus  saved,  a  fund  of 
$60,000  would  be  created,  Jind  in  turn  we 
would  have  something  of  permanent  value. 
It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  we  have  no 
art  gallery.  We  have  no  place  to  take  our 
tourists  and  say,  "There,  the  Sai\  Francisco 
people  of  this  generation  have  done  this 
for  the  next."  We  can  point  with  pride  to 
the  Golden  Gate,  but  God  made  it.  The 
palaces  on  the  hill  are  wonderful  to  look  at, 
but  they  are  cold  and  selfish,  and  have  merely 
a  money  value.  Our  climate  is  something 
to  boast  of,  but  the  wind  and  fog  unfortun- 
ately trails  our  pride  in  the  dust  of  the  after- 
noon. Alas!  there  is  nothing,  which  will  so 
distinguish  the  San  Francisco  people  as  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  art  gallery.  We 
spend  ten  million  dollars  a  year  for  wine, 
cigars,  whisky,  and  amusements  of  all  kinds ; 
now  let  us  spend  at  least  a  portion  of  our 
surplus  wealth  for  genius. 


The  Physical  Decline  of  Women, 


♦•The  deterioration  of  the  health  of  fe- 
males," writes  a  man  of  eminent  authority, 
in  the  year  1851,  "is  not  general,  but  local." 
If  true  in  1851,  then  how  much  truer  in  1884, 
if  you  make  the  sweeping  statement  that  the 
physical  decline  of  women  is  not  local,  but 
general.  The  physique  of  woman  has  de- 
clined with  her  general  health.  We  make 
the  statement,  and  every  observant  man  will 
acknowledge  its  truth,  the  well-formed, 
robust  girl  with  a  bright,  healthy  color  is 
the  exception;  and  the  sallow  complexion, 
thin  face,  pale  lips,  watery  eyes,  angular 
form,  and  weak  constitution  is  the  rule. 
We  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  husbands  of 
San  Francisco  would  go  into  the  sheep  bus- 
iness, and  coax  their  wives  to  become  shep- 
herdesses. 


Another  Paper. 

We  have  purchased  the  good  will,  sub- 
scription list,  and  materials  of  the  Hemis- 
phere Publishing  Co.  The  journal  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Warren  A.  Poormau 
secured  a  large  subscription  list  and  consid- 
erable advertising  patronage.     Mr.  Poorman 
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however,  desired  to  resume  his  position  of 
traveling  con-espondent  with  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  and  in  doing  so,  has  given  us  the 
opportunity  of  adding  several  thousand  sub- 
scribers to  our  journals.  We  will  supply 
the  subscribers  of  the  Hemisphere  with  the 
Ranch,  Field  and  Fireside. 


Politics. 

The  intelligent  vote  of  the  country  will  be 
Cast  for  James  G.  Blaine,  on  Tuesday,  Nov. 
4th.  Whether  elected  or  not,  the  principle 
of  protection  and  the  patriotic  idea  of  an 
American  policy  have  been  fastened  upon 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  by  the 
Eepublican  candidate.  The  vote  will  be 
close,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  wheth- 
er the  nation  will  do  its  highest  duty,  and 
honor  the  man  who  has  honored  his  country. 

In  local  politics  there  are  several  candi- 
dates whom  friends  of  good  government 
would  like  to  see  elected.  Hon.  W.  W. 
Morrow,  candidate  for  Congress,  belongs  to 
the  class  of  men  who  are  above  reproach. 
He  may  be  an  animated  icicle,  formal,  with 
more  integrity  than  brilliancy;  yet  the 
man's  honor,  ability  and  principles  are  be- 
yond question.  It  becomes  a  magazine  that 
cares  for  local  coloring  that  able  men  are 
sent  to  Washington. 

Hon.  John  E.  Glascock,  of  Oakland,  a 
Democrat,  and  a  good  one,  is  a  candidate 
for  re-election  to  Congress.  He  made  an  ex- 
cellent record,  is  an  able,  conscientious  man, 
and  has  served  the  people  well. 


Supervisor  James,  of  the  eleventh  ward, 
deserves  a  large  and  complimentary  majority 
He  does  not,  however,  need  the  office,  the 
office  needs  him.  He  has  been  the  sentinel 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  the  past  two 
years,  and  has  guarded  the  people's  inter- 
ests. He  has  been  a  silent  worker,  and  con- 
sumed but  little  rime  in  talk.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Street  Light  Committee,  he  saved 
the  city  $80,000.  By  personal  work  he  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  Corporation  Yard 
abolished. 

He  was  one  of  the  earnest  advocates  of 
Park  Kailroad  Franchise,  thereby  granting 
to  the  poor  of  the  city  a  means  to  reach,  at 
a  small  expense,  the  invigorating  breeze  of 
the  sea. 

He  was  the  first  to  squelch  the  Presidio 
Lot  Scheme. 

He  has  been  fair  to  the  j^eople,  fair  to 
corporations,  and,  above  all,  true  to  himself. 

He  is  independent,  in  fact,  too  indepen- 
dent to  please  the  people  who  have  axes  to 
grind;  but,  as  a  man,  a  citizen  and  Supervisor 
he  is  accommodating,  pleasant  and  efficient, 
and  has  and  will  do  all  that  is  possible  for  a 
Supervisor  to  do,  and  do  right.  Vote  for 
him. 

C.  S.  Tilton,  candidate  for  County  Survey- 
or, is  another  man  to  pick  out  from  the  three 
or  four  tickets  in  the  field,  and  vote  for. 
He  formerly  held  the  office,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction.  He  is  deserving  of  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  we  hope  the  friends  of  the  Eea 
will  all  vote  for  him. 
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Frank  R.  Stockton's  Dog. 

The  genial  story  teller  is  the  owner  of  an 
odd  dog.  He  tells  a  hundred  different  stories 
.about  his  canine  pet.  This  one  was  given 
for  the  ''editors  den"  by  a  San  Francisco 
lady  who  recently  met  him  in  Europe.  *  'My 
dog,"  said  Mr.  Stockton,  "is  half  pointer 
and  half  setter.  The  first  part  is  pointer 
and  the  other  part  setter.    If  you  cover  up 


the  pointer,  the  setter  is  a  fine  looking  dog, 
but  if  you  cover  up  the  setter  the  pointer 
shows  off  to  advantage.  If  the  pointer  and 
setter  are  both  uncovered  the  dog  looks  like 
he  was  running  up  hill." 

Mr.  Fawcett  in  his  recent  novel  makes 
his  heroine  confess,  "The  mistake  I  made 
was  in  supposing  that  perfect  manners  mus  t 
mean  perfect  morals." 
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Tact. 

Cable  has  recently  given  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  tact  among  the  ignorant  classes. 
The  widowed  Mrs.  Riley  puts  her  arm  around 
the  distracted  Mary  Richlinsey  who  has  just 
ard  that  her  husband  was  in  prison  with 
is  singular  consolation:  "Think  me  dear, 
i;ow  thankful  meself  would  be  if  only  me 
o\m  husband  was  there  to-night." 


section.  "What  kind  of  a  plant  is  it,  may  I 
ask?" 

*'It  is  a  common  weed  sir,  and  the  most 
annoying  thing  that  grows.  You  must  be  a 
lawyer  not  to  know  that  much,"  said  the 
farmer. 

•'I  am  the  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper," 
replied  J.  D.  W.  as  he  walked  away  with 
both  hands  in  his  pockets. 


^^tir 


Art  in  California. 


r.   Rosenthal  is  guilty  of  a  bit  of  keen 

tire  on  our   San    Francisco   ladies.     The 

ife  of  a  wealthy  gentleman   in  this  city  se- 

cted  him  to   paint   her   portrait.     He,    of 

'Urse,  for  a  money  consideration   agreed  to 

do  it.     The  canvass  was  prepared,  but  when 

the  second  sitting  was  to  be   given  the   lady 

lid:     "I   have    changed  my    mind,   I   am 

-ing  to  wait  until  I  go  to  Europe  to  have 

y  picture  painted,  for  I  want  it  painted  by 

e  of  the  old  masters. 

The  Golden  Slipper. 

In  northern  California  the  customs  of  the 
ioneers  are  still  adhered  to.  Mr.  John 
Creorge,  the  genial  proprietor  of  the  leading 
hotel  at  Shasta,  is  however,  trying  to  break 
up  the  habit  of  prosperous  ranchmen  and 
others  climbing  into  his  clean  beds  with 
th^ir  golden  slippers  on.  To  this  end  he 
bus  posted  conspicuously, 

Please  do  not  sleep  with  your  boots  on.  : 


A  Coquette. 

A  little  girl,    three    years  old,    playmg    m 
the  parlor  with  a  little  cousin  whom  she  was 
visiting,    was    advised   by   her    mamma   to 
come  up  stairs,  for  she  "hung  round"    Wil- 
lie all  the  time  he  would  grow  tired  of  her. 
She  could  not  realize  this  and  remonstrated; 
but  when  her  mother  suggested   that  if  she 
did  go   up  stairs   very    likely   Willie  would 
miss  her  and  follow  her,  she  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the   thing  at   once,    trotted  up 
stairs  delightedly,  seated  herself  on  the  floor 
with  her  blocks,  and  listened.     In  five  min- 
utes Willie  was  heard  mounting  the   stairs, 
sauntering    nonchalantly,    as    becomes  the 
masculine  mind  even  at  the  age  of  seven, 
into  the  room  to  seat  himself  beside  Gracie 
on  the  floor.    The  youthful  coquette,   her 
face  radiant  with  success,    turned   to  her 
mother  with  a  little  satisfied  nod: 
"I  thought  so,  mamma!" 


An  Ag^ricultural  Editor. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Wagner  enjoys  a  walk  on  the 
ranch  and  in  the  woods  in  search  of  new 
lud  interesting  vegetation.  In  one  of  his 
valks  he  met  a  farmer  at  work  in  the   fields. 

"A  fine  morning,  sir!"  he  said. 

"Very,"  replied  the  farmer. 

"What  a  fine  plant  you  have  in  your  hand 
[  <hon!<l    jndfj;e   it   was   indigenous    to   the 

••it  is,  '  replied  the  farmer, 

"I  must  make  a  note  of  this.  If  the  far- 
mers throughout  this  glorious  state  were  to 
cultivate  plants  indigenous  to  the  soil  as 
you  do,  prosperity  would  dawn  upon  every 


The  Ladies'  Horns  Jounia!  is  now  edited 
by  Flora  E.  Wait,  and  shows  great  improve- 
ment over  all  previous  numbers.  "The 
Fashion  Letter"  is  of  special  interest,  and  it 
is  more  elaborate  than  anything  yet  attempt- 
ed on  this  Coast. 

"After  Many  Days,"  by  Cactus,  is  a  well 
written  article,  and  is  full  of  intense,  prac- 
tical truths.  "  At  the  Brookside,"  by  Miss 
Davis,  contains  many  beautiful  ideas.  This 
is,  by  far,  the  best  number  that  has  ap- 
peared of  this  excellent  publication,  and  it 
should  be  in  every  household.  Dewey  &  Co., 
414  Clay  street,  are  the  publishers. 

Warren  A .  Cheney,  formerly  proprietor  of 
the  Overland  Montldy,  is  now  the  editor  of 
the  Lodi  Review. 
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"Legends,  Lyrics  and  Sonnets"  is  an  ex- 
quisite book  of  poems  by  Frances  L.  Mace, 
a  lady  of  Bangor,  Maine.     The  legends  are 
choice  and  beautiful,  beginning  with  that  of 
"Israfil,"  the  angel   of  death.     "A  Legend 
of  the  Dawn"  begins  thus: 
From  a  bed  of  velvet  the  Tourmaline 
Its  crystal  splendors  of  red  and  green, 
Toned  and  mellowed  by  milk-white  bars- 
Flashed  in  the  sunset. 

Great  versatility  is  shown  by  the   poet  in 
the  handling   of  legends   from  many   lands, 
the  !Norse,  the   Persian,    the   Egyptian,   the 
Italian  and  even  American  lore  being  drawn 
upon  for  these  mythical  pictures  of  thought. 
The  lyrics  breathe  of  the   true  poetic  spir- 
it, a  certain  richness  of  imagery  adding  a  lux- 
uriousness  to  the  verse. 
Extract  from  "Arcadia." 
At  times  the  kiss  of  a  sudden  breeze 
With  tropic  odors  our  senses  stirred, 
Breath  of  scarlet  pomegranate  trees 
And  lotus  blossoms. 

Perhaps  the  sonnets  reveal  the  highest 
art.  The  matched  pair,  "Orient  to  Occi- 
dent," and  "Occident  to  Orient,"  is  espe- 
cially fine.  "The  Magic  Flute"  is  exquisite 
in  its  simplicity;  a  sonnet  that  the  dullest 
may  read  with  pleasure.  The  lady  shows 
deep  research  in  her  choice  of  subjects  for 
poetical  treatment,  and  presents  in  this — the 
second  edition — a  volume  of  verse  that  bids 
fair  to  be  ranked  with  the  highest  in  our 
land  that  has  yet  emanated  from  the  pen  of 
woman.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Lucy  Hoop- 
er, Susan  Coolidge,  Amelia  Welby,  Frances 
Havergil  are  some  of  our  best  lady  poets, 
and  Mrs.  Frances  Mace  belongs  very  near 
the  head  of  the  list.  Her  style  is  finished, 
and  her  verse  is  full  of  thought.  A  sustain- 
ed  poem  of  dramatic  intensity  with  the  same 
metrical  perfection  would  lift  her  to  the  first 
position  undeniably.  The  book  is  published 
by  Cupples  Upham  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  is 
for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  of  this 
city. 

The  exhibition  number  of  the  Century  is 
truly  a  fine  specimen  of  American  literature 
and  art.  "Vedder's  Accompaniment  to  the 
Song  of  Omar   Khayyam,"   is  very  unique. 


Howell's  new  story,  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lap- 
ham,"  the  owner  of  an  inexhaustible  paint 
mine,  gives  promise  of  being  one  of  his  most 
careful  studies.  The  "War  Memoirs"  begin 
with  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  from  Gen.  Beau- 
regard's standpoint,  and  also  the  opening 
chapters  on  the  same  subject  by  a  private  in 
therFederal  army,  are  xceedingly  well- written. 
Poems  and  short  stories,  open  letters  and 
essays  make  up  a  rich  table  of  contents. 
But  the  most  unique  article  in  the  whole 
number  is  "The  Chinese  Theatre"  profusely 
illustrated  from  drawings  by  Theodore 
Wores,  a  talented  artist  of  our  city,  and 
written  by  Henry  B.  McDowell,  the  editor  of 
the  Ingleside,  seventeen  pages  in  all.  It 
thoroughly  enters  into  the  scholarly  side  of 
the  question  as  well  as  the  descriptive,  and 
sums  up  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese 
theatre  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  an  arrested 
civilization. 

The  North  American  Review  begins  with  a 
weak  essay  by  Robert  C.  Pitman  upon 
"Woman  as  a  Political  Factor,"  in  which  he 
lays  down  the  law,  "Of  course  if  men  have 
a  natural  right  to  vote  women  have  also," 
forgetting  that  this  is  merely  a  sentimental 
view  of  the  question,  and  that  immense 
problems  underlie  the  practical  carrying  ou 
of  this  much  discussed  proposition.  "The 
African  Problem"  is  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Gilliam. 
"Over-illustration,"  by  Charles  T.  Congdon, 
claims  that  we  are  too  prone  to  demand  pic- 
tures with  our  reading,  and  that  it  is  a  child- 
ish fancy.  The  other  studies  are  excellent 
as  usual. 

The^rf  Amateur  for  October — that  helpful 
and  practical  magazine  for  art  students — 
contains  many  designs  for  china  painters, 
hammered  metal  workers  and  embroiderers 
in  Kensington.  George  Parsons  Lathrop 
has  a  capital  article  on  the  Tile  Club,  illus- 
trated by  our  finest  artists,  notably  Vedder, 
Abbey  and  Sarney,  while  a  number  of  arti- 
cles on  Artistic  Book-binding,  China  Paint- 
ing, and  the  treatment  of  the  "Modern 
Home"  in  artistic  furnishing  and  arrange- 
ment, by  the  best  authors,  make  it  a  charm, 
ing  publication. 
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Cassel'fi     Family    Magazine    contains  this 

t[)uth  a  unique   frontispiece,    "waiting   for 
e   Proctor,"   an  English  dignitary   of  in- 
"■struction  that  is  utterly  unknown  to  us.  The 
jeompanyiny  sketch  tells  of  this  pompous 
lividual,  and  how  he  follows  the  students 
)und  like  a  sleuth   hound,    in  his  curious 
jtume   looking    like   a   sort    of  priest — a 
ick  cown  with  great  velvet  sleeves   edged 
th  wasp  color,    and  white  bands   coming 
>m  his  throat  like  a   surplice.     It  is  his 
ity  to   discover  if   the  young   men  are  out 
without  their  college  costumes  on;  and  if 
l^ioking  drinking  or  card  playing,   for  all  of 
^fexich  the  discovered  youth  must  pay  a  fine. 
^The  other  articles  of  great  interest,    stories, 
l^oems  and  practical  essays  of  a  high  order. 

(A  new  and  interesting  magazine  is  that  of 
he  St.  Louis,  which  actually  contains  some 
Bal  coloring,  and  does  not  devote  its  pages 
oth^  regions  far  away.  The  "Hand- 
ful of  Toems"  by  Lilla  Cushman,  Minnie 
Ballard  and  others  are  of  a  very  fair  order, 
-lud  the  "Literary  Topics"  by  Alex  Menil, 
are  of  great  interest.  This  month  this  de- 
partment is  devoted  to  the  sketches  of  Lu- 
ther Granger  Riggs,  an  editor,  poet  and  pai- 
agraphcr  in  Illinois,  James  W.  Sweely,  a 
young  editor  of  twenty-two  of  the  same  state 
and  Miss  Mamie  Sylvester  Paden,  a  young 
poetess  whose  accompanying  picture  reveals 
a  dignified,  yet  beautiful  face. 

The  Musical  Herald  contains  besides  many 
interesting  essays  upon  the  voice,  "Wind 
! : istruments, ' '  and  * •  Questions  and  Answers" 
.pon  practical  subjects,  several  tine  pieces  of 
uiusic,  of  which  "Gently  Lead  me  by  the 
Biver"  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  with  a  touch 
of  melody  similar  to  the  mood  of  "In  the 
Gloaming"  and  "Far,  Far  Away." 

Our  Little  Ones  is  full  of  pictures  of  real 
child-life,  down  to  the  littlest  tot  of  them  all, 

.d   containing  lots  of   sweet,  little   stories 

id  jingles  just  suited  to  their  many  moods. 

he  editor  is  William  Adams,  better  known 

Oliver  Optic. 

Tlie    Cottage  Hearth    is    a  clear,    prettily 

linted,  illustrated  periodical,  and  contains, 

csides  the  stories  and  poems,  many   useful 

bints     and     suggestions    for    the     homes. 

•  Home,  Sweet  Home  "is  a  serial  by  Joaquin 


Miller,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Califor- 
nia. 

The  Art  Interchange  is  published  fortnight- 
ly, a  journal  of  great  interest  to  artists  and 
art  workers,  always  accompanied  by  supple- 
ment designs  of  the  highest  order,  dainty 
pictures  in  colors  suitable  for  framing,  and 
models  for  the  artists'  brush. 

2'he  Magazine  of  Art  (Cassells)  is  an 
English  publication,  a  choice  chronicler  of 
art  matters  in  the  old  world,  giving  repre- 
sentations of  the  finest  paintings  and  works 
of  art.  Also  articles  highly  embellished  with 
most  exquisite  engravings,  giving  landscape 
views  of  the  romantic  parts  of  England. 

Electra  is  the  magazine  for  growing  girls, 
too  large  for  children's  periodicals,  too 
young  for  the  great  magazines  of  the  day. 
It  comes  in  to  impart  a  beautiful  kind  of 
knowledge  of  all  things  pure  and  good. 
"Mosses  from  an  old  House"  is  a  charming 
paper  on  Hawthorne,  giving  a  condensed 
picture  of  each  of  those  exquisite  tales,  and 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  other  works  of 
our  most  exquisite  writers  of  English.  "The 
Art  Needlework"  department  is  simply  and 
clearly  conducted,  making  many  suggestions 
for  the  fairy  fingei-s  of  our  youtful  maidens. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  "  Love  and 
Fame,"  by  Fannie  Isabell  Shemck,  and  a 
book  of  poems  by  Clarence  T.  Urmy.  Re- 
views of  them  will  be  given  next  month. 

Tfie  Season,  a  New  York  publication, 
comes  this  month  full  of  the  latest  fashions, 
new  needle- work , "  Gallery  of  Historical  and 
National  Costumes,"  suitable  for  theatrical 
or  historical  purposes,  dainty  children's 
garments,  and  all  things  needful  in  the  way 
of  wearing  apparel. 

The  Young  Folk's  Library  presents  "Eve- 
ning Rest,"  by  J.  L.  Pratt,  as  its  last  num- 
ber. The  scenery  description  is  rather  in- 
teresting; but  in  interest  it  falls  short  of  the 
preceeding  numbers. 

"Let's  be  Friends  and  Love  Again"  is  a 
pretty  song,  sung  with  success  by  Miss 
Beatrice  Leo  and  Mr.  Chauncey  Olcott,  pub- 
lished by  Geo.  W.  Hagans,  535  Clay  street. 

A  more  extended  review  of  Mrs.  Mace's 
book  will  be  given  in  the  December  number. 
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"Called  Back"  has  been  the  reigning  at 
traction  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  for  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  novel  has  attracted 
a  somewhat  adventitious  popularity  owing  to 
a  combination  of  circumstances.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  a  revolt  against  the  lollipop 
and  syllabub  style  of  Ho  wells  and  James. 
Coarse,  crude  and  unfinished,  it  neverthe- 
less possesses  action,  force  and  virile  power; 
and  then  again  it  presents  a  study  of  that 
most  mysterious  and  impalpable  entity,  the 
human  mind.  It  is  dramatic  and  intense  in 
action,  and  psychological  in  nature. 

The  trip  to  Siberia  in  the  book  is  a  most 
unnecessary  piece  of  padding.  Geneva 
would  have  served  as  well — although  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  was  required.  It  is  equally 
a  solecism  in  the  play. 

The  play  almost  resists  criticism.  Every- 
body is  the  hero,  or  most  prominent  charac- 
ter, by  turns,  while  the  ground  is  cut  en- 
tirely from  under  the  feet  of  the  heroine,  by 
the  dramatist. 

Effie  EUsler  is  undoubtedly  capable  of 
endering  a  strong  part  satisfactorily,  it  the 
adapter  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  allow 
her  the  privilege,  but  such  was  not  his  will. 
Wessels  frightfully  overdoes  Macari,  but 
his'  broken  Italian-English  is  a  marvel  of 
correctness;  if  not  a  thing  of  beauty,  it  is  a 
joy  forever.  The  most  painstaking  piece  of 
acting  is  that  of  Mr.  Osborne  as  Dr.  Cen- 
eri,  while  Mr.  Weston  is  thorough  and  care- 
ful as  Gilbert  Vaughn.  Miss  Enid  Leslie, 
with  her  peculiar  aureole-like  arrangemen- 
of  hair,  is  as  sweet  and.  pretty  as  ever. 

'•The  Private  Secretary,"  a  charming 
farce — a  turmoil  of  absurdities  and  cheerful 
nonsense,  will  soon  be  put  upon  the  boards 
at  this  cosy  little  theatre.  Friday  evening, 
October  31st,  is  dedicated  to  a  benefit  to  Mr. 
Hayman,  which  that  capable  and  enterpris- 
ing manager  most  undeniably  deserves. 

The  Bush  Street  Theatre  is  rejoicing  in 
the  presence  of  the  Carleton  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  has  drawn  crowded  houses  to 
witness  the  "Drum  Major's  Daughter,"  and 
"The  Merry  War." 

Carleton's  voice  is  admirable,  the  company 


is  well  managed,  and  possesses  great  even- 
ness of  excellence. 

To  Charley  Eeed  we  feel  like  saying  as  the 
ancients  did  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  ''O  King, 
live  forever!"  Whoever  would  cheer  the 
dull  round  of  life  and  have  the  heavy  fogs  of 
business  gloom  laughed  away  by  a  jolly 
burst  of  fun,  must  spend  an  evening  at  Em- 
erson's. Don't  go  to  criticise,  but  listen  to 
the  popular  ballads  sweetly  sung,  and  African 
inconsequentialities  amusingly  introduced. 
The  travestry  upon  La  Grand  Duchesse,  al- 
though long  drawn  out,  was  finely  put  on 
and  sung. 

"Crawled  Back"  is  one  of  those  miracu- 
lously happy  inspirations  which  so  frequent- 
ly strike  Mr.  Heed.  The  great  Ellwood  has 
a  high  soprano  voice  and  dresses  elegantly. 
The  Tivoli  has  been  playing  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood"  to  a  great  business.  This 
place  is  the  hete  noir  of  all  traveling  comic 
opera  companies.  It  is  in  most  respects, 
especially  in  stage  effects,  their  superior, 
and  affords  to  every  one  who  enjoys  light 
music  creditably  sung,  a  pleasant  evening's 
entertainment. 

The  everlasting  wolf  of  the  legend  has 
there  been  uttering  his  rough  growls  amidst 
the  mingled  howte  of  delight  and  horror  of 
the  children,  while  their  more  staid  elders 
have  rested  their  eyes  upon  the  scenery  of 
beauty  and  listened  to  the  lively  airs  there 
to  be  heard. 

Miln  is  to  appear  in  Shakespearean  charac- 
ters at  the  California,  Nov.  10th.  We  shall 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  the 
pulpit  deals  with  the  stage  practically,  for 
the  actor  was  formerly  a  minister. 

The  Joseffy  Piano  Concerts  have  been 
well- attended.  The  musical-loving  people 
of  San  Francisco  are  loud  in  praise  of  his 
playing.  Our  people  rank  him  with  the 
g^atest  performers  of  the  day . 


The  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company 
of  California.  Home  office,  401  California 
street.  The  leading  Pacific  Coast  company. 
Total  assets,  $1,573,025.76.  D.  J.  Staples, 
President.    William  J.  Dutton,  Secretary. 
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Physiological  Optics. 

A  science  of  a  very  recent  date  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  anomalies  of    refraction  and  ac- 
eommodation,  the  connection  between  science 
nd  practice  is  more  clearly  drawn   together 
han  in  any  part  of  medicine.  Many  an  obscure 
N-pe  of  disease   emerged  into  the  clearest  light 
ud  assumed,  as  if  spontaneously,  an  elegant 
■implicity.    Prof.   Bonders,   p.   829,    remarks 
ow  necessary  a  want  of  knowledge  it  is  to  the 
urrect  diagnosis  of   the  various  defects  of  the 
ye,  and  how  deeply  it  affects  the  whole  treat- 
lent  of  the  oculist,  who  will  come   to  the  sad 
uDviction  that  an  incredible  number  of  patients 
ave  been  tormented  with  all  sorts  of  remedies 
nd  have  been  mutilated  by  inappropriate  op- 
rations,  who  would  have  found  immediate  re- 
rf  and  deliverance  in  suitable   "spectacles." 
.  Muller.   the  Optician,   135  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  advises  parents  having  children 
complaining  of  their  eyes,  subject  to  inflamation, 
headache,  diviating  in  or  out,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  call.  He  will  explain  the  cause  and  remedy 
of  all  such  difficulties.   Very  often  the  means  of 
saving  the  loss  of    sight  of  the  deviating  eye  is 
•ure  to  follow  physical  exclusion.  All  complica- 
ted cases  of  defective  vision  thorouglily  diag- 
nosed free  of  charge.  Every  possible  combination 
of  lenies  mounted  in  2  hours  notice.    Correct- 
ing all  errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation 
u  simple  or  compound  astigmatism   belonging 
:<•  {Myopia  or  Hypermetropia  and  Presbyopia, 
the  result  of  advancing  years. 

A  Valuable  Remedy. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  remarkable 

curative  powers  of  Burnham's  Abietene.     It  is  not 

a  compound,  but  a  pure  distillation  from  a  peculiar 

kind  of  Fir  Balaam.    It  is  one  of  Nature's  remedies. 

Used  both  internally  and  externally.    As  a  specific 

for  Croup  it  stands  without  a  rival,  and  does  awuy 

with  the  nauseating  eflects  of  hive  syrup  and  emet- 

'.r-     Curi  X  rolds,  coughs,  sore  throat,  rheumatism, 

.dney  troubles,  etc.    Used  as  a  Liniment 

uru!?,  stiff  joints,  sprains,  poison  oak, 

....     uo  superior    For  sale  by  druggists  and 

-   generally,    For  circulars  and  testimonials 

aerils  address  WM  .  M.  HICKMAN,  Druggist, 

^.^^,.'.on,  Cal. 


HOSJIllEHi 


YOUNG  MEN!— READ  THIS. 
Thr  Voltaic  Belt  Co.,  of  Marshall,  Mich., 
oflfer  to  send  their  celebrated  Electbo-Vol- 
TAic  Belt  and  other  Electbic  Appliances 
on  trial  for  thirty  days,  to  men  (young  or 
old)afiiicted  with  nervous  debility,  loss  of 
vitality  and  Manhood,  and  all  kindred  trou- 
bles. Also  for  rheumatism,  neulalgia,  par- 
alysis, and  many  other  diseases.  Complete 
restoration  to  health,  vigor  and  manhood 
guaranteed .  No  risk  is  incurred  as  thirty 
days  trial  is  allowed.  Write  them  at  once 
for  illustrated  pamphlet  free. 


NEW  YORK  GALLERY.  25  Third  street, 
San  Francisco.  Cabinet  Photographs  only 
$4.00  per  dozen.  First  class  work  gt;aranteed. 
D.  Sewell  &  Co.,  proprietors. 


Hostettcr's  Stom- 
ach Bitters  is  a  fine 
blood  depurent,  a 
rational  cathartic, 
and  a  superb  anti- 
bilious  specific.  It 
rallies  the  failing 
energies  of  the  de- 
bilitated and  checks 
premature  decay. 
Fever  and  Ague, 
bilious  remittent, 
dyspep  sia  and 
bowel  complaints 
are  among  the  evils 
which  it  entirely 
removes.  In  trop- 
i  cal  CO un  tries, 
where  the  liver  and 
bowels  are  organs 
most  unfavorably  afiected  by  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  climate,  diet  and  water,  it  is  a  vei7 
necessary  safeguard.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists 
and  Dealers  generally. 


DR.  PIERCE.S 

Electro-Magnetic  Belt, 
a  Galvanic  Body  Bat- 
tery, entirely  different 
in  construction  from 
all  others.  It  gives  an  electric  current  with  or 
wiTHorx  ACIDS.  Hundreds  cured.  MAGNETIC 
ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.,  704  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco. 


BUPTUKE 

AbBolufply  curpd  la  SO  to  W 
davs   l.v   Dr  Pi-rc'-)  Patent 


in  tlio  \. 
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iNETic  Elastic  truss  company. 

»..    --T.  Kearny. Saai^iaacio* 
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F.    A.    BLISS, 

DENTIST. 

906  Market  St.   (Rooms  7  &  8),  San  Francisco. 


$200  Per  Month. 


We  want  agents  all  over  the  Pacific  coast 
for  our  enlarged  ijortraits.  Agents  make 
large  salaries  by  giving  the  work  their  entire 
attention.  Any  one  who  has  a  pleasing  ad- 
dress, is  honest,  and  a  good  worker,  can 
make  $200  per  month  in  any  town  on  the 
coast.  The  work  is  simply  to  collect  old 
pictures  to  be  enlarged  and  finished  in  fine 
style,  so  as  to  be  an  ornament  in  the  house- 
hold. Any  one  wishing  to  become  an  agent 
will  be  furnished  full  particulars  by  ad- 
dressing or  calling  at  our  store.  F.  C.  Bax- 
TEB  &  Co.,  432  Sutter  street. 
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PACIFIC 

ELECTRIC  PAD  TRUSS 

The  Greatest  Discovtry  of  the  Age. 
Patented  Jan.  10,  1882. 


BEST  BETAINER  IN  EXISTENCE. 


"Single  with  Solution,  $10.    Double  witli  Solution 
$15.00. 

Cures  Rupture  in  from  60  to  90  Days. 


Gives  perfect  ease  and  comfort  in  all  positions. 
Does  not  interfere  with  work  or  business .  We  guar- 
antee a  perfect  cure  of  Rupture  in  all  cases  which 
we  accept,  and  treat,  both  of  adults  and  children. 

OUR  TERMS,  NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 

Now,  reader,  if  you  are  ruptured,  this  is  worthy  of 
your  inveetigation.  We  especially  desire  all  extreme 
cases,  those  difl9cult  to  retain,  and  those  considered 
incurable.  If  other  treatment  has  failed  you,  come 
and  see  us. 

We  Guarantee  to  Retain  any  case! 
EVIDENCE  UNLIMITED! 

Consultation  and  Advice  Free .  Office  open  evenings. 

Pacific  Electric    Oo.>   Sole   Props- 

330  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


H:OIJ]BIlOOIf« 

Electric  Catarrh  and  Asthma  Cure.— A  sure 
cure  tor  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Colds.  Neuralgia  of  the 
Head,  Sick  Headache,  Dying  Hiccough,  Sicknesb  at 
Stomach,  and  all  Nervous  Affections  of  Head  or 
Chest. 

It  requires  only  a  minute  amount  of  the  medicine 
to  produce  prompt  and  lasting  effects.  It  is  but  a 
small  phial.  Can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  In- 
haled, not  snuffed  up  through  the  nose .  Acts  with- 
in one  minute.  Occasions  no  pain  or  distress,  but 
is  Simple,  Agreeable,  Prompt,  Efficient,  Prepared 
by  Holbrook  Cosmetic  Co. 
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PACIFIC     ELECTRIC     COWIPANY, 


Sole  Proprietors, 


330  Sutter  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cat 
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Hale  Rix- 


This  gentleman  has  been  Police  Judge 
for  many  years,  and  during  the  period 
of  his  service  has  been  a  most  efficient 
and  impartial  judge.  He  has  been  re- 
nominated for  Police  Judge,  and  both 
parties  agree  in  saying  that  no  better 
choice  could  have  been  made. 


Henry  B.  Bass- 

Having  been  a  Supervisor  for  the  10th 
Ward  and  having  in  that  capacity  achiev- 
ed an  enviable  record  as  a  worthy  offi- 
cial, the  citizens  and  taxpayers  •  have 
compared  his  record  and  the  man  with 
those  now  in  nomination  for  the  place, 
.  and  the  balance  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Rnss  for  the  office. 


Dr.  Justin  Gates,  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  Supervisor  of  the  First  Ward, 
is  an  early  pioneer  and  has  been  iden- 
tified with  many  of  the  enterprises  which 
have  helped  to  develop  the  various  re- 
sources of  this  State.  If  elected  he  will 
endeavor  to  serve  his  constituents  hon- 
estly, faithfully  and  economically,  and 
to  do  his  best  to  conduct  the  affairs  -of 
the  city  as  he  would  his  own  personal 
business.  ^ 

William  Kreling 

Has  received  the  nomination  for  Su- 
pervisor of  the  8th  Ward,  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention.  He  is  proprietor 
of  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  and  has 
large  interests  in  the  city.  His  business 
experience  well  fits  him  to  assume  the 
arduous  duties,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  better  man  for  the  position. 

Philip  A.  Roach. 

This  gentleman  has  again  been  placed 
in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Public 
Administrator  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention. He  has  proved  in  the  past 
administration  of  this  office  to  be  wor- 
thy of  re-election  to  it.  All  parties  are 
agreed  that  no  better  choice  could  have 
been  made. 


John  T.  Sullivan. 


Has  represented  the  First  Ward  in  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  one  term  and  has 
discharged  the  duties  thereof  most  hon- 
orably. His  constituency  have  decided 
that  he  would  be  the  best  choice  and 
therefor  have  placed  him  again  in  nom- 
ination. Being  a  good  and  reliable 
business  man  he  will  no  doubt  be  the 
people's  choice. 


Washington  Bartlett. 

Has  again  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Democratic  Municipal  ticket,  for 
Mayor.  He  has  proved  to  be  a  man 
worthy  of  the  high  office,  and  will, 
without  a  doubt,  carry  oflf  the  prize. 


He  Revealed  Himself. 

A  gentleman  who  had  courted  and 
married  his  wife  in  a  full  beard,  and 
lived  ten  years  with  her  endowed  with 
the  same  hirsute  adornment,  quietly 
determined  to  have  it  cut  off".  His  wife 
found  it  difficult  to  recognize  him,  and 
she  sat  staring  at  his  strange  apjDear- 
auce  for  some  time.  •'  Well,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  have  you  got  nothing  else  to 
do  but  sit  still  ?  I  suppose  you  expect 
me  to  do  all  the  work,  while  you  loaf, 
as  usual, ' '  he  snappishly  said.  ' '  Why, 
it  is  you  after  all — I  knew  you  the  mo- 
ment you  spoke,"  she  replied. 


Patrick  Connolly- 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  office 
of  Sheriff  has  during  his  term  of  office 
given  as  perfect  satisfaction  as  any  offi 
cer  could  and  do  his  whole  duty. 

The  people  have  now  re-nominated 
him  because  he  was  Anti-Boss  and  an 
independent,  fearless  officer.  If  good 
work  and  disregard  for  Bossism  and 
party  criminals  is  a  high  official  course, 
then  Sheriff  Connolly  is  worthy  of  re- 
election, and  such  is  the  opinion  oi  our 
citizens. 


Daniel  McMuUin. 

This  gentleman  ha«  duly  received  the 
nomination  for  Supervisor  of  the  Elev- 
enth Ward  from  the  Republican  Con- 
vention. He  is  eminently  fitted  for 
this  position,  having  not  only  resided 
here  since  1852,  but  has  large  real  es- 
tate interests,  and  is  known  in  mercan- 
tile and  financial  circles  as  a  man  of 
honesty  and  integrity.  He  can  attend 
to  the  duties  of  the  office  faithfully,  as 
he  is  not  engaged  in  active  business. 

ANTI-BOSS 

FOR    SHERIFF, 
"PATRICK    CONNOLLY. 

(Present  Incumbent.) 
Citizens'  A,  Taypayers'  Nominee. 
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Regular    Tax-Payers'     Nominee 

J.  D.  SULLIVAN, 

(Present  Incumbent) 

Anti-Boss,    Anti-Slate,    and    Anti-Crime 
Candidate. 

For  District  Attorney. 

D;^See  that  his  name  is  on  your  ticket 
before  voting. 


REGULAR    REPUBLICAN     NOMINEE 
For  District  Attorney, 

J.  N.  E.  WILSON, 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

REGULAR    REPUBLICAN     NOMINEE 
For  Supervisor  1st  Ward, 

Dr.  Justin  G-ates. 

REGULAR    DEMOCRATIC    NOMINEE 
For  Supervisor  1st  Ward, 

JOHN  T.  SULLIVAN. 

Supervisor  Tenth  Ward, 
HENRY  B.  RUSS. 

CITIZENS'  &  TAXPAYEES-  NOMINEE, 


f  ASHIET0N  BARTLETT. 

DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE 

For  Mayor. 

For  Supervisor  8th  Ward, 

WM.  KRELINa 

DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE. 


R.  P.  HAMMOND,  JR., 

DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE 

FOK 

City  and  County  Surveyor. 


DR.C.  C.  O'DONNELL, 

INDEPENDENT    CANDIDATE 

For  Coroner. 


He  got  nearly  10,000  Independent 
votes  at  the  last  election.  He  has  made  a 
record  on  the  Chinese  question  which 
should  make  him  immortal.  Ist— He  is 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  people.  2d — 
He  was  the  author  and  founder  of  the  Anti- 
Coolie  Party.  To  his  efforts  more  than 
any  other  living  man  we  are  indebted  for 
the  passage  of  the  law  restricting  Chinese 
immigration.  3d— The  railroad  corpora- 
tions are  now  discharging  their  coolies 
and  they  are  returning  to  the  city  in  vast 
numbers.  4th— Dr.  O'Donnell  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  hatred  of  the  Chinese  Societies 
and  Companies.  5th— He  has  been  tried 
and  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  brave,  hon- 
est and  capable  officer.  6th— In  the  East 
he  was  respected  and  honored,  and  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  to  the  magnitude  of  Chinese 
horrors.  He  spoke  in  53  cities,  and  had 
the  largest  audience  of  any  human  being. 
7th — He  is  an  eminent  physician  and  sur- 
geon; has  been  here  34  years,  and  knows 
the  people's  wants.  8th — He  can  defeat 
any  other  candidate  for  the  post  to  which 
the  people  have  assigned  him.  9th — For 
20  years  this  gentleman  has  made  the  peo- 
ple's cause  his  own.  Every  hour  in  the 
day  his  parlors  are  thronged  with  grateful 
patients  and  enthusiastic  voters,  and  there 
is  not  one  of  then  who  is  not  ready  to 
show  his  devotion  to  this  eloquent  cham- 
pion of  popular  rights.  10th —  Finally 
vote  for  him,  because  he  has  already  pre- 
pared a  plan  for  the  removal  of  coolies 
which  no  human  power  can  defeat  or 
overthrow.  The  agitation  of  the  Chinese 
question  must  be  continued.  The  moment 
you  cease  it  then  you  lose  your  State,  a  coun- 
trv  highly  favored  by  nature  relapses  into 
barbarism.  You  must  sound  the  alarm 
from  every  hill  and  valley  and  housetop. 
Raise  the  banner  of  freedom,  and  carry  it 
triumphantly  to  victory.  By  electing  Dr. 
O'Donnell  you  will  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  people  are  opposed  to  Chinese.  A 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  "War,  who  fought 
for  this  State.  He  carried  249  pictures 
East. 

K^Leave  parties  aside  and  vote  for 
Dr.  C.  C.  O'Donnell. 

PHiUP  XlOACir 

REGULAR    DEMOCRATIC    NOMINEE 

FOB 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR. 
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Farmers  Attention 


Having  had  numerous  applications  for  Rain 
Gauges  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
excellent  Gauge  made  by  the  celebrated 
Symoue.  This  Instrument  is  used  throughout 
the  United  States  by  Farmers,  Weather  Sharps; 
also  by  the  Government  Survey. 

C.  Muller,  leading  Optician,  135  Montgomery 
Street,  S.  F. 


Every  lady  should  examine  E.  Butterick  k 
Co.'s  illustrated  catalogue  of  patterns  for 
Ladies,  Misses,  Boys,  and  Little  Children's 
garments.  Their  patterns  are  conceded  to 
be  the  best  and  most  reliable  of  any,  the  styles 
the  latest,  being  of  original  designs  and  from 
all  tlie  principal  centers  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  occupy  the  leading  position  in  the  way 
of  introducing  new  and  stylish  patterns. 
Catalogues  of  Fall  Styles  sent  to  any  address 
free.  H.  A.  Deming,  Agent,  124  Post 
St..  S.  F. 


CONOVER  PIANOS 

CONOVEK  BKOS..  NEW  YORK. 


Tie  most  ijerfeot  Pianos  ever  produced.  Es- 
pecially adapted  for  Artists  and  Musicians. 
The  coming  Upright  Piano  of  America.  We 
invite  critical  examination  and  comparison. 

P.  W.  SPENCER  A  CO.,  Pacific 
Coast  Agents,  23  and  25  Fifth  St., 
opp.  U.  S.  Mint,  San  Francisco,  Cal.| 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


W.  E.  BRIDCE, 

Proprietor  St  Lawrence  Stables,  212  Sutter  St. 
INDEPENDENT  CITIZENS'  NOMINEE 

For  Supervisor  8th  Ward 
>IENRY  B.^RUSS7 

CITIZENS'     INDEPENDENT    NOMINEE 
For  Supervisor  lOth  Ward. 


People's  Party  Nominee. 

FOIi  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE   FIFTH  DISTRICT, 

FRANK    J.    SULLIVAN, 

Of  San  Francisco 


Edwin    P.  Peckham, 

Candidate  for 

Supervisor  2d  Ward. 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 
For  Supervisor  Eleventh  Ward, 

DANIEL  McM 

REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE. 

lyiighell  &  Richards,  Gen'l  Agents 


C.  icinnatti  Safe  Lock  Co. 

Cor.  of  Market  and 
Davis  Streets. 

and 
Burglar- Proof  and 
BANKERS'  SAFES 

TJL  ^^^^   In  all  sizes.  Agents  for  Yale  Time 
^^^^  and  Ccmbinaiion  Locks. 

Vault  Doors,  all  Sizes  and  weights.    Alarm 
Tills.     Send  for  Prices  and  Circulars. 
Safes  Exchanged  and  Repaired. 
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THE  publishers  of  OCEAN  to  OCEAN  desire  to  secure  the  names  of  one  million  subscrib- 
ers. With  that  number  to  go  before  advertisers,  who  are  wiliing  to  paj'  one  cent  per 
line  per  thonsand  of  circulation,  or  $10  a  line  for  a  million,  the  profits  of  the  paper  will 
approximate  as  follows  :-RErEIPT!S:  1,000,000  subscribers,  at  f2,  $2,000,000:  500  inches  ad- 
vertising space,  at  $10  a  line  or  f  140  an  inch, 52  issues,  §.-?,640.00(>-total,  $5,640,000.  EXPENSES : 
for  paper  and  press  work,  1,000,000  copies,  52  issues,  |600,000 ;  editorial  work,  office,  repairs,  etc., 
150,000;  premium  engravings, #1,000.000;  incidentals,commissions,etc.,$100,000;— total  $1,750,000: 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $.3,860,000.  This  enormous  profit  from  sale  of  advertising  space,  Ocean 
to  Ocean  will  owe  directly  to  its  subscribers,  for  advertisers  will  pay  $10  a  line  simply  be- 
cause the  paper  will  have  1,000,000  circulation.  In  order  to  secure  such  a  circulation  and  such 
profits,  the  publishers  will  loan  back  to  subscribers  in  $100  to  S500  amounts,  the  profits  thus  se- 
cured, and  also  furnish  the  most  attractive  aud  valuable  Premium  ever  offered. 

The  GRANDEST  PREMIUM  and  a 

Long  LoanH  per  cent 

"UTaitiMfi  Inr  flio  VarHint  "—This  grand  engraving  was  never  sold  for  less  than  $12 
n  dlliliy  lUl  lUC  V  Cl  UlUl.      a  copy.    We  will  pay  $1,000  for  any  copy  purchased  at  re- 
tail for  a  less  amount.    Our  order  is  for  1,000,000  copies,  we  paying  cost  of  American  plate. 

Every  future  subscriber  to  Ocean  to  Ocean  can  secure  a  copy  of  this,  the  most  valuable 
work  of  art  ever  issued  in  the  form  of  an  engraving,  by  sending  42c.  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
scription price,  to  prepay  cost,  express  and  properly  packing,  or  postage,  if  sent  by  mail.  Also, 
any  subscriber  who  desires  to  borrow  from  $100  to  $500  at  4  per  cent.,  the  principal  to  stand  if 
desired  as  long  as  borrower  remains  a  subscriber,  should  so  state  when  he  orders  the  premium. 
In  such  case— 

The  Subscription  Price,  $2.00,  need  not  be  sent,  as  it  can 
be  deducted  when  Loan  is  made 

And  subscription  begins.  Your  individual  note  is  all  the  security  asked:  provided  you  will 
send  the  names  of  several  of  your  neighbors  to  whom  we  can  refer,  not  as  to  the  amount  of 
property  you  are  worth,  but  as  to  good  character.  First  year's  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  sub- 
scription price  will  be  deducted  from  amount  borrowed. 

A^>|M|^p|^K|^  Loans  made  pro  rata  ;  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500.    First  year's  interest 

IllnllllllllnlXr  at  4  per  ceut.,  and  the  subscription  price  to  be  deducted  from  amount  loaned.    If 

|||II1||||  I  IiIIIibI.  tl»e  subscriber  does  not  apply  for  a  loan,  the  subscription  price  must  be  sent  in 
WIWl  I  IWIWI  adrance.  If  a  loan  is  desired,  no  money  need  be  sent  for  subscription,  the 
charges  for  the  Premium,  42c.,  only  being  required,  as  the  subscription  and  first 
year's  interest  can  be  deducted  from  the  loan.  Every  subscriber  must  accept  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  Premium, 
that  he  will  display  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  house  or  office,  and  inform  those  who  call  how  and  where  he  secured 
it.  Positively  this  must  be  done.  Every  Premium  sent  out  secures  additional  subscribers,  and  no  application  will  be 
entered  unless  the  charges  on  the  Premium  are  sent.  These  charges,  42c.,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subscription 
price,  and  barely  cover  cost,  delivery,  and  properly  packing  so  large  an  engraving,  and  the  delivery  charges  must  be 
prepaid.  The  subscription  price,  $2  (which  represents  a  profit  and  not  a  direct  expense)  can  remain  unpaid  until  loan 
is  made  and  subscription  begins.  Postage  stamps  will  uot  be  received  for  Premium  charges  except  from  places  where 
a  postal  note  can  not  be  obtained.  When  a  loan  is  made 
the  adjoining  form  of  note  will  be  sent,  with  the  money,  to 
the  subscriber's  nearest  bank  or  express  office,  and  no  note 
need  be  signed  until  the  money  is  paid  over.  Send  the 
names  of  several  references,  and  immediate  inquiry  will  be 
made.  If  no  loan  is  desired,  no  references  need  be  sent. 
The  Premium  will  be  sent  at  once.    Address, 

Ocean  to  Ocean,  ^'^'*c'iS^°fTi.  o. 


One  year  after  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay 
to  the  order  of  the  publishers  of  Ocean  to  Ocban  the  sum 

of Dollars,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per 

annum  after  maturity.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
no  part  of  the  principal  of  this  note  will  be  demanded  or 
become  payable,  (except  at  my  pleasure,)  as  long  as  I  re- 
main a  paid-up  subscriber  to  the  above  named  paper. 

(Signed,) 
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The   NEW  BECKER 


)^ 


Shipped  on  60  Days'  Trial. 

Pat.  July  9,  1879;  fifth  improvement,  April,  1884.  31,000  ma 
chines  actually  sold  from  Maine  to  Califoruia — 107  in  Yolo  Co. 
First  premiums  and  awax'ds  of  merit  -wherever  exhibited  for  four 
years.  Medal  Mechanics'  Fair,  1884.  First  premium  ^  tate  Fair, 
also  first  premium  at  D, strict  Fairs.  It  only  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  SEE  IT!  (at 
the  8tores>  TRY  IT!  Send  for  NEW  ILLUSTRATION  and  DESCRIPTION  PAMPHLET. 
LOCAL  AGENTS  wanted. 

Office  and  Factory:  E.  W.  MELVIN, 

FiftJi  and  M  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Prop'r.  &  Man'fr. 


The  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

THE     GREATEST     OF    ALL    DAIRY    IMPROVEMENTS. 


CREAM  from  MILK 

Immediately  as  it  comes  from 
the  Cow.  Saves  Time.  Needs 
no  Ice.  Leaves  the  skimnied 
milk  fre  «li  and  8Wtet,  and  give« 
10  to  15  per  cent  more  and 
better  Butter  than  any  other 
process,  and  20  to  25  per  etnt 
more  than'  common  setting. 
Never  wear»  out.  Soon  saves 
its  first  cost.  Nearly  3,000  in 
tise.  Adopted  by  tlie  best  pri- 
vate Butter  Makers  and  Cream- 
eries in  the  United  States  m 
Europe. 


IS    SIMI' 


In  Constfuction, 

Easily  Managed  and  Cleaned 

Requiring  but 
«)u«'-  llor-i.'  rowrr  to  Ku  n. 


Quite  a  number  of  these 
wonderful  machines  are  in 
. onstant  operation  in  vari 
ouH  parts  of  this  coast,  so 
they  arc  no  longer  any  ex- 
periment here. 

QiF" Write  for  one  of  our 
Illustrated  Catalogues  of 
Dairy  Machinery. 


C.C.WICKSON&CO. 

NO.  539  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

DKALEKS  IX  AND   MAXUFACTUIIEIIS 

Dairy  and  Farm  Machinery,  Latest  Improved  Orchard,  Vineyard  and 

Farm  Implements. 

THE  CELEIiRATED 

ROSS    HAY    AND 

Fodder  Gutters. 

With  Wonderful  Cutting  Capacity. 

Awarded  First  Premium  California 
State  Fair,   1884. 

Bronze  Medal  Mechanics'  Fair. 

CP^See  unr  Illustrated  Trice  List. 

Wlclcson's  Double  Bar  Harrow. 


Awarded  First  Premium  State  Fair,  1884,  over  all  the  numerous  Iron  and  \N  cod  Harrows. 
Patented  September  30,  1879.  A  Combination  Frame  Harrow,  possessing  every  advantage 
claimed  for  Iron  or  Wooden  frames,  without  the  disadvantages  of  either.  "Medium  Weight," 
$10  p^'-  .^-.ti.T.      "Heavy  \Vr.;,.i.t  "  <ii  ,  r ,-  ..-♦;,..-    including  Draw  Bar  and  all  Connections,     g 


THE   GOLDEN    ERA. 


QUICK  TIME  ana  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 

AUSTRALIA,  CHINA 

AND   JAPAN, 

TO 

New  York  and  Liverpool. 

The  Great 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE, 

Via 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD, 

Connecting  with 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

AT  OGDEN,  UTAH, 

AND 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 

Connecting  with 

AtcMson,  Toueta  &  Santa  Fe  R.R. 

AT  DEMING,  NEW  MEXICO, 

And  the 

Galveston,   HarrislDurg  and 
San  Antonio  R.  R. 

AT  EL  PASO,  TEXAS. 

Through  Express  Trains  Leave 
San  FroLficisco  Daily ^ 

Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several 

Railway  lines  in  the  Eastern  States, 

For  all  cities  in  the  United  States  and 

Canada. 

— Connecting  at— 

3SrE5-W  -^CyFCSL 

With  the  several  Steamer  lines  to 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE 

And  all  European  ports. 
Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Second  to  none  in  the  world,  are  run  daily  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  inter- 
mediate points.  These  Drawing  Room  Cars 
by  day  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  night,  are  unex- 


celled for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  pass- 
enger while  en  route,  combining  all  accommo- 
dations pertaining  to  a  well-furnished  chamber, 
with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
A  competent  porter  accompanies  each  car  to  at- 
tend to  the  wants  of  our  patrons. 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  half  fare; 
under  five  years  of  age,  free. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  Baggage  per  full  pas- 
senger, free;  fifty  pounds  of  Baggage  per  half 
Passenger,  free. 

Principal   Ticket  OflSce, 

613  MARKET  ST., 

Under  Grand  Hotel,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Where  Passengers  calling  in  person  can  secure 
choice  of  routes  and  Sleeping  Car  accommoda- 
tions. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,         T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Supt  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Petaluma 


Incubators. 

Self-Regulating. 

Gold  Medal,  Silver  Medal, 

11  First  Premiums 

over  others. 

Hatches  all  kinds  of  Eggs. 

All  Sizes.     Prices  from 

$12  to  $125. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 
[IF" Send  for  circulars.       .   Circulars  free.^^xj 

MR.  HENRY  HELLWEGEN, 

ARTIST 

Wishes   to   inform  the   public   that    he    enlarges 

Portraits     From    Small    Cards 

To  Perfection   in  Oil,     Water   Color   aud    [t  dia 
Ink.    Also  furnishes  Frames  of  any  size 
or  style.     He  has  also  on  hand 
a  fine  collection  of 

LANDSThPES 

Of  different  styles  at  his 

ART  GALLERY,  io8  Taylor  St. 

BLEDINGEE&CONARDCO'S 

BEAUTIFUL.  EVER-BL.OOxlUN« 

ROSES 

Our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing 
ROSES — we  deliver  strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for 
immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  Post  Offices. 
5  Splendid  Varieties,  uour  choice,  all  labeled,  for 
SI;  12  for  $2;  35 for  ^5;  10Ofor}$12.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  9.3,;e  in  FOR  SI 

according  to  value.  Send  for  our  Neiv  Cxuide,  76  pp 
elegantly  illus.  and  choose  from  over  oOO  finest  sorts 
Address,  THE  DINGEE  «fc  CONARD  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  GOLDEN   ERA. 


MAGNETIC  SHIELDS. 


For  Christmas. 


^m    MAGN 


FOOT  BATTERY 


Nature's    Grandest     Remedy! 


4  LL  DISEASES  YIELD  TO  TUEIll  MAG- 
^TL  ical  power.  We  are  causing  thousanda  of 
the  sick  to  again  rejoice  in  the 

Sunshine  of  Blooming  Health. 

Insoles,  $L  Keep  the  feet  warm  and  cure 
rheumatism  in  feet  and  limbs.  Send  for  our 
l)00k,  -A  Plain  Road  to  Health."    Free. 

Chicago  Magnetic  Shield  Co., 

No.     IOC    Post     street,    Sau    Fuancisco,    Cal. 

Spanish-Ameiican  Law. 

Cases  involving  Spanish-American  Law  and 
Legal  Documents, 

Legal  Instruments  drawn  in  Spanish  for  use 
in  Mexico  and  all  coantries  in  Central  and 
South  America,  in  accordance  with  their  laws. 

Royce  &  Cummins, 

ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW, 
507  Montgomery   Street,   San  Francisco,   CaJ. 

NATHANIEL  CURRY  &  BRO. 
y/7      Sansonie      Street,    S.     F 


Agents  for  Colls  Fire  Arms,  Parker  Guns,  Rem 
jngton  Arms,  and  Smith  &  Wesson  Pistols 
Cartridges,  Shells,  Primers,  Gun  Wadding  and 
Percjssion  Caps;  Discount  to  the  trade.  Men- 
lion  Golden  Era. 

Sohmer  Pianos, 

Absolutely  the  BestI 

Bruenn  Pianos, 
Schumann  Pianos, 

Agents  Wanted! 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

.A..   BPLXJElSriSr, 

1070  Broadway,  Oakland. 


Emily  K.  Eastman,  of  No.  11  Kearney 
street.  Sau  Francisco,  is  now  receiving 
orders  for  coloring  pictures  for  Christmas, 
and  for  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors. 
Without  exception,  she  does  the  finest  work 
of  the  kind  in  the  city.  Her  orders  come 
from  the  most  intelligent  people,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say,  that  she  gives  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Her  work  is  first-class  in  every 
respect,  and  a  glance  at  her  studio  and  the 
pictures  in  the  show  case  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairway,  at  No.  11  Kearny  street,  is  sufl&- 
cient  to  induce  anyone  to  favor  her  with 
orders  requiring  the  most  artistic  work. 

L.  A-  Bonnore,  M.  D. 


Dr.  Bonnore  has  been  located  in  San  Jose 
for  many  years,  and  has  treated  thousands  of 
difficult  cases  successfully.  Educated 
abroad,  with  natural  talents  as  a  physician, 
she  has  gained  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  the  public.  If  you  are  afflicted  try  Dr. 
Bonnore.  New  methods  are  oftentimes  suc- 
cessful when  all  else  fails,  and  you  may  be 
assured  of  successful  and  intelligent  treat- 
ment. Mrs.  Bonnore  has  her  excellent  rem- 
edy, the  Electro-Magnetic  Liniment,  for  sale. 
It  is  a  wonderful  remedy  and  worthy  a  trial. 
Call  on  or  address  L.  A.  Bonnore,  797  k,  799 
South  First  street,  San  Jose. 


W.  E.  Bridge, 

The  well-known  proprietor  of  St.  Law- 
rence Stables,  212  Sutter  street,  and  busi- 
ness man  of  our  city,  has  received  the  nom- 
ination on  the  Independent  Ticket  for  Su- 
pervisor of  the  8th  Ward.  His  ability  to 
make  a  first-class  official  is,  we  are  sure,  un- 
questioned. He  is  the  best  man  up  for  the 
place. 

E.  F.  Peckham 


Has  lived  in  our  city,  and  been  identified 
with  many  of  its  varied  interests  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  He  is  well-known 
among  all  classes  of  our  business  men  as  a 
most  honorable  and  thorough  business  man, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  position  of  Super- 
visor of  2nd  Ward. 


The  Light  Kunning  ••Domestic"  Sewing 
Machine,  and  Perfect  Fitting  Domestic 
Paper  Fashions.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
price-list.  J.  W.  Evans,  29  Post  street,  San 
Francisco. 


CALL    AT    THE 


WOKDER  FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE, 


I 


SAVE    MONEY 


And    l)av< 


1'   iutiuL;-    di.iie    ]\ 


Langton  1^  Benjamin^ 

STEAM  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

53 i  CLAY  STREET,  S.  F. 

MU  COLLE&IATE  INSTITUTE 


A    LARGE    LOT 

OF 

New   Fall  Goods 

SHIIiTS,  ETC.,   ETC. 

Extra  Fine  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 


BEAMISH'S 

Marh^f  St..  cor.  Third  St.     -     San  Fraticii^co. 


G 


opfiWARVELof  EXCELLENCE 

I — U  And  Workmanship. 


Affpa,    California. 

Boarding-   School  for    Ladies  and   Gentlemen. 

ELEVEN  EXPEIflENCED  PROFESSOliH 
AND    TEACH EES. 

Eight    Depaktments   of    .Study Sciei^'ifio. 

Eiae  Art,  Clayhiciil,  Coiitmercial.  Musical,  ^nr 
mal,  Elocutioii,  Primwjy. 

For   (Jataloane    or    Ji(j'}riiutli(),i   ■'n?</rc^>^   L'.i 
Principal, 
A    E-  LASHER^A.  M. 

DODGE  BROS. 


c^ntan^  Les,  Paper  and  FINER  TOB^co  |  Statloneisand EDgraveis. 


than  any  Cigai-ette  made.     Popular  as 

the  great 

AFTER  niNNER   CIGARETTE, 

STRAIGHT  MESH,  ; 

Cloth   o_f   Cold. 

13  First-Prize  Medals,  | 

By  Wm.  S.  Eimball  &  Co.  I  ^teaiK  Prlllters. 


VISITING  CABDS, 

Wedding  and    Party   InvUalions 
Menus  and  Gnest  Cards- 


32  Geary  St.,  s.  F. 


DRESS, 

WALKING 

And  Driving,  to  Order  or  Ready  Made. 
119  Dnpont  Street,  het.  Geary  and  Post. 


§ 


The  Colton  Dental  Association. 

Phelan's    Building,    Rooms  6  to  ii. 

Gas  Specialists        Positively    extract    t^eeth    without    pain.       Over  30,000  references. 

Estabhsiied  m  1863.     Also  perform  all  other  operations  in  Dentistry  i 

U^      DR.  CHARLhS   W.  DECKER.     M/ 

im,  r  —~ —    ^  J 
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